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PREFACE 


This small volume of sermons preached by Gordon 
Chapman at various times during his ministry, is being 


published in order that his children, Clarke, Judith and 
Craig, as well as many beloved friends who sat under 
his ministry, may have in tangible form some lasting 


reminder of the great faith by which he lived. 


The sermons published herewith were chosen out of 
a considerable collection of his manuscripts. Most of them 
were put in convenient mimeographed form at the time 


of their deliverance, for distribution, especially to the 


shut-ins of the parish. Some slight literary revision was 
made at that time, but for the most part they represent 
the identical phrasing in which they were originally 
preached. The only thing lacking is the flash of his eye, 
the intonation of his voice, and that quiet dignity with 


which he threw his shoulders back and smiled. These . 
are the ‘over-tones’ which all who knew and loved him 


will supply as they read. 


GORDON CHAPMAN 


Gordon was an adult from the time he was a youth, 
but he always remained a youth. Within a few weeks 
after he finished college it became necessary for him 
to assume the complete care and support of an invalid 
mother and a younger sister, and with high hopes of his 
mother’s recovery the family moved to southern Cali- 
fornia. But the hope began to fade within a few months 
after they arrived, and within two years death had taken 
its toll. It was during that time that he came to the little 
Methodist church in which I had grown up, and there 
he walked promptly into my life with his laughter and 
his amazing faith. 


A series of profound experiences, some of ch I 
shared with him, had set his heart on the Christian min- 
istry but the problem of an education added to his re- 
sponsibilities for his sister seemed insuperable. At least 
it did to me. But Gordon went on laughing and believing, 
and I never knew whether those obstacles were sur- 
mounted or merely vanished. 


Second only to his love for the Church was his inter- 
est-in boys and long before he was able to even consider 
the possibility of preparing for the ministry he gave every 
hour he could spare to boys’ work in the local Y.M.C.A. 
Perhaps the greatest temptation he faced came when he 
was offered the secretaryship of a nearby “Y”. It would 
have been “Christian work,”- it would have satisfied so 
much of his soul, and it would-not have el ‘the long 
and expensive training. ee E saree ie pee 


It was typical of Gordon, however, that the “extra” 
effort that perfection and a complete dedication.demanded 
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never seemed to frighten or deter him. Hundreds of times 
I have seen him sit up just “one more hour” in order to 
put his sermon into the best order of which he was 
capable, make “just one more call” before the week ended 
and the Sabbath came, go to just a little more pains to 
make sure that he had all his facts and figures correct. 
Being convinced that God had called him to the ministry 
of the Church, four more years of training with all the 
personal sacrifices, inconveniences, and hard work in- 
volved, counted as nothing. “I am called,” he would say, 
and that settled it. 


There were times when the financial problem was 
heart breaking. Again and again I suffered for him, even 
when I could not suffer with him. But he laughed when 
he told me how the price of his laundry spelled the differ- 
ence between affluence and depression. 


Our first years together came during his Mes es: days 
on the beautiful campus of Northwestern University: 
Both of us were able to get work in the Sociology Depart- 
ment of the theological school, which was sufficient to 
enable us to pay our rent, and the little church in Indiana, 
where Gordon preached every Sunday, provided enough 
after the transportation costs were paid to cover the 
grocery bill. No couple, perhaps, ever spent less for 
clothes and entertainment, and by this time he had taught 
me to laugh also. \ 


Those were wonderful years, foe many ‘reasons, . but 
in particular because I began to discover his “secret.” As 
I watched him I came to have such a sense of security; 
for I knew he would always be a minister’ who would. be 
eagerly sought after and greatly beloved. It was all so 
simple. He loved people and believed in them: 


` Countless times in the years that followed, his answer 
to my plea every time I besought him to save: himself 
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was, “they need me.” Many times the doorbell would 
ring and I would hear someone say, just at dinner time, 
“I hope you will excuse me, but I knew I would be sure 
to find you at home at this time,” and if I left the doors 
open so that the fragrance of the dinner found its way 
into his study, or rattled the dishes and the silver a bit 
loudly, it was because I knew he was giving too lavishly 
and needed some of his time and strength for himself. 
And he always came in, when the inconsiderate were 
gone, with a merry jest. Laughing was like breathing 
to him. 


To anyone in trouble his heart was always open. 
Loans that gave little promise of ever being repaid, 
clothing that found its way to the pawn shop, or other 
evidences of insincerity never dimmed his faith in people. 
He was always ready to be cheated by ten unworthy 
rather than to run the risk of turning one worthy person 
away. Only once, so far as I can remember, did he reach 
the point of exasperation. After he had spent more hours 
and cash than he could well spare in equipping a luckless 
family with tires so that they could continue their journey, 
the mother of the family came back demanding gasoline, 
and saying that she was tired of looking for help and 
intended to sit on our porch until he was willing to provide 
fuel. With that he told her she was a doubtful ornament 
to the porch but that she was perfectly welcome to sit 
there as long as she liked. Then he walked into the house 
and closed the door—with some vigor. By the time the 
woman realized it was useless to sit any longer he was 
laughing at his moment of exasperation. 


-With the coming of each baby into our - home his joy 
RER His heart was: their's, though he had :so little 
time to enjoy them. They soon learned that- only in the 
early morning could they be sure of a claim on his time: 
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At least one of them learned to read the clock, waiting 
for the hour to come when he could shout, “Seven o’clock! 
Time for Daddy to read stories!” Each of the many trips 
that took him away on business for the Church was the 
occasion for. a happy homecoming. Every member of the 
family was in the car those early mornings, summer or 
winter, when we met “Old A the train that m 
ee him home to us. 

Gordon Chapman’s sense of humor will be ee, 
by all who ever knew him as long as they remember him. 
His preaching was leavened by it. He said it was his way 
of finding out just who in the congregation was awake. 
One of the men of the Church, widely known, who worked 
with him on several committees at different times, said 
that his greatest contribution was, perhaps, his ability to 
relieve a tense situation with a bit of sly humor which set 
everyone to laughing and restored goodwill. That was a 
part of his great wisdom and fine power of discernment. 
Countless times this gift, both in the Church and in his 
home, saved situations from becoming painful. 

Perhaps his greatest ministry, outside his pulpit, was 
in the homes of his people—new homes as they were be- 
ing created and older homes that faced crises. If one could 
judge from the stream. of notes of appreciation which 
came to him through the years, and especially during his 
illness, then ‘surely those hours of counselling—some of 
which extended far into the night — paid many of the 
richest dividends of his life. 

_ Nothing, however, afforded him the same joy and sat- 
isfaction as did his preaching. It was not that he ever 
allowed himself to think he was a “great preacher”—no 
matter how convinced of it the family was—but the oppor- 
tunity to pour out his heart to the waiting people was the 
supreme experience of the week for him. He preached 
from his heart to people he loved, confident that: because 
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he loved them no message, however straightforward, 
would ever inflict a wound. The sin of insincerity never 
- entered into his preaching, nor did it ever occur to him 
that it ever entered into the listening his people gave. He 
trusted them as he believed they trusted him. 

Through six days a week I walked with him and 
watched him live, and I can bear witness to a simple fact 
—one which I believe is the explanation of his great effec- 
tiveness. Nothing he ever said on the Sabbath day was 
ever contradicted by anything he said or did on a week 
day. 

Those who knew and loved Gordon cannot think of 
him apart from that great faith which dominated his 
life and carried him above the trivilialities which put 
their stamp on all too many Christians. His was a vibrant, 
joyous, triumphant faith, equal to every test. Nothing ever 
dismayed him, no matter how much it may have dis- 
appointed him. During serious and heartbreaking illnesses 
in the family, and when stricken himself, his ever ready 
admonition was, “We must have more faith.” Small won- 
der that so many of his friends—especially the youth 
who had grown up under his ministry—wrote, following 
his death, “He was more like the Master he preached than 
anyone I ever knew.” 

His years with us were so few—all too few—but he 
lived them to the fullest. Because he asked of life only the 
opporiunity to serve and to give, he lives on in countless 
hearts. Lines by Edna St. Vincent Millay, quoted by 
Bishop James Chamberlain Baker at one of the memorial 
services, might well have been written about Gordon: 


“My candle burns at both ends, 
It will not last the night; 
But ah, my foes, and Oh, my friends— 
It gives a lovely light.” 


—CHARLOTTE CHAPMAN. 
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THIS I FIRMLY BELIEVE 


“You will do well to pay attention to this as a lamp shin- 
ing in a dark place, until the day dawns and the morning 
star rises in your heart.” 2 Peter 1:19. 


y o man ought to have sound reasons for the faith 
he possesses. Most sermons are aimed to persuade or 
reassure by supplying such reasons for our Christian 
faith. We differ most in intellect, for argument can be 
met by argument. The final criteria of the validity of our 
faith is our.own experience. Note how Paul when in a 
difficult spot, turns from argument to a recital of his 
own Christian experience. Paul was certain of his Christ 
with a certainty not found in observation but in .com- 
munion; it came not by logic, but by surrender; it was a 
product not of the laboratory, but a secret of the sanctu- 
ary. This.sermon aims to present one man’s faith. Its 
only persuasion is its testimony. 

-- I believe we live in a diseased world. The souls of 
people about us are sick, sick nigh unto death. They have 
neither the faith of their childhood or mature faith of 
adulthood. The mystery of life baffles them; they catch 
no: meaning from its intricate pattern.: They dabble at 
nostrums and panaceas, but they know they are kidding 
themselves. They think their illness is something vitamins, 
minerals or hormones will correct. They think the sickness 
of the world is in the SB 10 of. Russia, the threat of 
atomic destruction. | 

"The real sickness is in the soul ofa man. He is heart 
eke because he:is homesick. He can no longer face the 
terrifying world -his hands have created. He sleeps fit- 
fully, periodically drugging his mind with opiates, dull- 
ing his wits with alcohol, distracting himself with gadgets 
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and trinkets. He is not-lacking in faith. He has faith, but 
it has been misplaced. His misdirected faith only drives 
him deeper in his frustration. 

Well, I, for one, take my stand among the believers. 
I refuse to be submerged in the welter of despair that 
floods our ears, or to give up because life has become 
fearfully terrifying for many. I am not afraid because so 
many good causes are at the mercy of men of violence 
and evil appears in power. 

Like a bugle note that pierces the morning chill ans 
dispells the final claim of night upon us, there is this 
word from Peter. He too stood among a people in the 
slough of despond, when fine ideals were being cheapened 
by mockery and men’s hearts were growing faint from 
waiting for the conquest of good. They too felt they had 
to resign their hope in the coming of peace and the rule 
of the Prince of Peace. Peter said to them, “Please pay 
attention to that message as to a lamp shining in a dark 
place, until the day dawns and the morning star rises in 
your heart.” 

Flung to the breezes like a banner, it floated out ice 
all men to see. Stick with your faith, for it is a lamp in 
a dull, drab, dismal world. It is a morning star that 
heralds the dawn. Your hope i is not mocked; it is the first 
appearance of the morning star that PB the DE 
dawn. 

Where do you stand under such a banner) Ad the 
darkness of doubt that plagues your soul, the cry of 
hungry abused children, the defeat of worthy causes and 
the fear of an even more ghastly future, are you giving 
up hope? I, for one, would raise a shout in the market 
place, lift a song in the weary hearts of men, light a- 
candle in a dark place and point with everlasting joy to 
that morning star. Look at it, for here is how I have 
found it. 
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This is my faith; I believe in God! How easily that 
comes. Perhaps that is because I started saying it so 
young. My first memories of it place me beside my mother 
in church when I was so small I could not look over the 
pew ahead. I learned to join my childish treble with the 
congregation’s affirmation of faith, “I believe in God the 
Father Almighty, the Maker of heaven and earth.” Those 
words still echo with the tones of my mother’s voice. I 
believed those words because I believed and loved my 
mother. Knowing what she endured, I thought it good 
authority if she could test it in her own sufferings and 
come through believing it. 

Around me in church were the best people of the 
community. They too were saying those words of strong 
affirmation. If it was good for them, it must be good for 
me. And so I was born into a Christian home and com- 
munity. 

That faith in God has been an anvil that has worn 
out many a hammer of doubt. Now I am a man, mature 
and more experienced, not leaning on the second-hand 
experiences of others, but able to speak out of my own 
testing. On this faith I have poured the acids of my own 
doubts. I have tugged and wrestled with it, even rebelled 
against it, but now I am willing to say with Job, “Once 
I knew thee by the hearing of mine ear, but now mine 
eye seeth thee.” Either there is a moral law running 
through life and history, or there is not. Either this uni- 
verse is on the side of goodness, or there is nothing but 
vast indifference. Either there is an answer beyond me 
to the hunger of my heart for love, or the Creative Power 
of this world delights in fiendish mockery. Either God is 
real, or He is a clever illusion created to scare us into 
good behavior. And now I say, “I believe in God”. 

Everywhere about me I see His handiwork. The vast 
distances of the Palomar telescope and the tiny worlds 
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of the electric-photo microscopes reveal an orderliness 
which chance and whim but poorly explain. Our world 
is dependable in its cycles, regular in its season, orderly in 
its processes. You may be able to stand before such facts 
and say it is merely Nature, or some evolutionary process 
that works blindly from within, but that takes more 
credulity than I have. It is more compelling to reason to 
believe there is a Creative Plan and a Planner. | 


I believe in God because I think there is a meaning 
to our birth and life. It seems no accident to me that love 
anticipated my birth; that children are born into a circle 
of love of which sex is a necessary part, but which. is 
crowned with compassionate love. I believe that God 
designed us to be good workmen and gave us an unfin- 
ished world to help Him create, leaving us in partial 
ignorance to give incentive to our striving. I believe we 
are made in His image and that it was His intent that 
we live up to the best potential of that image. I do con- 
fess that I have too frequently defaced that image, but 
when I do, I am lonely, frustrated and lost. Only when I 
have been most willing to put that life back : into His 
hands, have I been really happy. Age 

This is no easy faith, though it may seem eäsy to give 
voice to it. It is no acceptance of stereotypes and bromides. 
It has not been learned in a comfortable school-room 
amid pleasant surroundings. These lessons have been ham- 
mered out in great wrestlings of soul when at some hours 
the night of the soul was so dark that death must seem 
a welcome companion. It has been tested out in the arena 
of temptation when the status of a whole = a easily 
turn on one misdeed. E es 

It has been a commanding experience, not always 
easy to explain. Especially has this been so when at times 
it put me at variance with people whose judgment should 
be better than mine. At times it has denied me sharing 
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in proffered fun, turning me aside from a pattern of con- 
duct others found acceptable. Some of its implications 
were very unpopular and in a few cases set me off from 
associations I would have prized. An uneasy conscience is 
a hard taskmaster, but if a man believes in God who 
speaks: in the still small voice within him, he must follow 
his inner light or accept damnation of his soul. 

I have lived to see two world wars arise out of man’s 

stupidity, cupidity and greed. I have seen bright-eyed lads 
leave my congregation in uniform, never to return. I 
have seen people accept such a costly gift, seemingly 
unaware of its pricelessness, blindly pursuing a profit or 
being blinded by a prejudice. I have seen suffering crease 
the face of a patient whose life seemingly deserved no 
pain. I have seen the wide-eyed stare of terror as a soul 
launches out into the great adventure of death, unpre- 
pared. I have heard the raucous laughter from cocktail 
bars and looked into the faces of humiliated youth who 
paid dearly for such laughter. 
- These and more I have seen, but they only confirm 
my faith in God. Like a mocking bird that sings in the 
night, or a meadow lark whose high piercing trill can be 
heard above the noise of traffic; like words of love whis- 
pered in the ear in a noisy station, this faith surmounts 
all other facts or faiths. It is the pattern without which 
all else is a jumble of meaningless odds and ends. With 
it, life is a rich adventure, full of hazard and risk, but 
undergirded by everlasting arms. Tolstoi put it best, “God 
is He without whom I cannot live”. 

This is my faith; I believe in Jesus, the Christ, MY 
Christ. Of course, I have always believed in some way. 
As a child I was led, stiffly starched in a Buster Brown 
suit and hair-cut, to a small Indiana Sunday School. 
There I heard the stories of the Gentle Shepherd, brought 
home the picture card which contained the memory 
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verse: I joined in “the great celebrations which Jesus 
brought to us. What. miracles. Christmas brings when we 
come to tell His. story again; when prosaic bathrobes 
become Wise Men's garb and potato sacks. are slit 
to make shepherd’s costumes. I learned the great Christ- 
mas hymns.and was captured by the magic of the Christ- 
mas spell, when ordinary life stands still and all. men 
live with a new gentleness and generosity. _ 


Jesus was very real to my childhood. Sometimes this 
Good Shepherd was not so gentle. Once a fire in a nearby 
city cast flame over half the heavens above us. Adults 
about me recalled the evangelist’ s words about the end 
of the world and the consummation of the wicked. The 
meek Jesus was .a terrifying judge and I hid my head 
under the pillow to escape His wrath. 

As I grew toward adulthood and went away to college 
Bible study unveiled the historical Jesus, making of Him 
a real historical character who survived both the abuse 
of his enemies and the misuse of His friends. This Jesus 
is a genius, so-my teacher said, for who ever so captured 
the imaginations of men, or whose words are so widely 
“read? You could name a hundred men of genius on 
whose shoulders mankind has risen, but there was some- 
thing distinctive about Jesus. R : 

Other men, poets, teachers, literary Dante ron col 
listen to their words or not, as you like. Not so of Jesus” 
words. You either listened to them or had to stop your 
ears against them. They were living words. They en- 
treated, persuaded, accused, pleaded and yearned over 
you. You cannot set Him aside as another genius. Pilate’s 
words come back hauntingly like some ghostly lament the 
grave cannot still, “What shall “I do with Jesus, the so- 
called Christ?” 

-I tried to turn my back on Him and Ara my own 
vocation. He thwarted me; He humbled me, haunted me, 
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beckoned to me, and I arose and followed Him. He still 
keeps my stubborn spirit on a short leash, again and 
again using trouble to pull me back from my willful 
ways. I learn so slowly! How often I have been a reluc- 
tant pupil, concealing Him better than I revealed Him, 
God knows. How timidly I have spoken in His behalf, and 
how frequently I have witlessly joined His betrayers, God 
shall judge. But apart from Him I have known no peace 
or joy. He is MY Saviour. He saved me from what I 
almost became. He saved me from what I did. He con- 
tinues to save me in spite of my clumsy ways. Whatever 
good there is in me, He put it there. Apart from Him I 
have known only grief, remorse and regret. With Him 
I have found forgiveness, peace of heart, a worthy work 
and strength enough for needed tasks. 

Lastly, this is my faith; I believe in the church! The 
church cradled me in the Christian faith, nurtured me in 
the understanding of Jesus, taught me the melodies of her 
strong hymns, surrounded me with a sustaining fellow- 

-ship of like-minded souls. In the church I have made most 
of my friends, always the richest and truest friendships 
of my life. In the church I found my love-mate. In the 
reverent ways of the church I learned the beauties of 
silence, the holy hush of worship which again and again 
has stilled the restlessness of my heart. I love her worship. 
Her mighty hymns come readily to my lips as a 
native language. Her anthems have given wings to words 
that were mechanical things until music gave them over- 
tones. 

I believe in the church as a God given plan for making 
effective His rule on earth. It is the tool of His designing, 
a fellowship of believers, the congregation of good will, 
the militant body of those who believe. It is God’s own 
leverage on a troubled world to move it Godward. 

The church is the custodian of the Christian message 
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and tradition. Blot it out and our Christian hopes would 
disappear. The miracle of history is the survival of the 
church in spite of its faults, its enemies and its friends. 
It is the instructor of children in the knowledge .of 
Jesus and God’s plan for this world. It is the sustainer 
of men in their darkest hours. It has been the mother 
lode from which society has mined many of its great 
social treasures. Hospitals, universities, medicine, nursing 
and social welfare work, to name but a few, were cradled 
in the church. It was world-minded before men even 
dreamed of.the size of the world beyond their local bor- 
ders. The mark of the church is upon our whole uni 
for it moulded much of it. 


-I have watched men feeling their loneliness and help’ 
ee as individuals, join power blocks and surrender 
their freedoms to dictators in government, labor unions 
and business, only to see these social blocs turn against 
each other. They are the mammoths of our age. Their 
increased size and strength but imply a greater threat 
‘to other power blocs, and man turns on his brother be- 
cause he belongs to other groups than his own. Yes, I 
know the church has at times been one of those power 
blocs. I know the abuses within the church, the scandal 
of her divisions, her petty bickerings, her clinging to out- 
worn ways, her resistance to change. But she has created 
her own most severe critics. She mediates to mankind a 
Christ who will not tolerate her impurities and thus works 
for her constant renewal and growth. 


I have known some splendid people who were outsidé 
the church. Others I have known who were casually 
friendly to the church but not active in its support. But 
I have seen how helpless they are with their unorganized 
goodwill against organized evil. I belong to a service club 
of which I am proud. They gain considerable merited 
praise for putting $10,000 a year into crippled children’s 
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work. But here I belong to a church that gets little public 
recognition, has no fanfare, no parades or sports carnivals, 
yet quietly pours out $10,000 a year on her altars to be 
used for mission work. 


In my service club I have seen men make great sacri- 
fices to hold an office for one year. In my church I have 
seen young people stand at her altars and give themselves 
to a lifetime of frugal living that they might be carriers 
of God’s love to others. I have belonged to social organiza- 
tions doing marvelous work reclaiming youth who come 
afoul of the law, winning them over and returning them 
to useful citizenship. But for every one so rescued I have 
seen hundreds of young people in our summer camps and 
institutes who need no policemen or reform agency, be- 
cause their lives have been directed into Christian living. 


Yes, I believe in the church and will not sell her short 
to men of doubt. While others point out her weakness, I 
- grant their claims and lift high her strength. She carries 
within herself the seeds of a new society, a veritable col- 
ony of heaven, as Paul would have it. She offers to men 
their last great hope. There is no more sure way of deny- 
ing God and His Christ than by denying men access to 
Him. Where else in all our society does God have such 
a tool and are men in such direct contact with their 
Creator? Let her die and your best hopes in this world 
and the next die with her. Give her your life and she 
will return it to you, gleaming with hope and ennobled 
for service. 


This is my faith. In this I firmly believe. 


Nore: This sermon I would like to dedicate to the memory 
of Dr. Will A. Betts, from whose lips I first heard this 
text and whose life so richly illuminated it. 


—Gordon Chapman. 
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SOME SAY IT THUNDERED 


“The people, therefore that stood by and heard it said that 
it thundered, others said, “An angel spake to Him.” 
d John 12:29. 


There is surely quite a difference between the roll of 
thunder the voice of an angel. You would think that 
any ordinary person could tell the difference. Apparently 
those who stood about Jesus that day were confused. They 
all heard exactly the same sounds, but one group said 
it was thunder, others said, “An angel spake to Him”. 

Have you noticed how people can observe the same 
data and bring back different reports of what they saw? 
If you ever sat through a court trial and heard witnesses 
give divergent accounts of the same incident, you are 
familiar with this human trait. You have seen children 
grow up in the same household, share the same food and 
parental care, but turn out in character as if they had 
lived in contrasting environments. You have seen it in the 
class room. A teacher will give the same lesson to the 
entire group, but every examination paper reveals that 
each child got a different version of it. The fault is not in 
the seeing or the hearing. The simple fact is that we see 
and hear as much with our understanding as we do with 
our senses. One understands it as thunder, another, as the 
voice of an angel. 

We may see and hear alike, but there is no law that 
requires us to understand or interpret events alike. Life 
is like a cafeteria with a similar table spread before all, 
but each takes from it what suits his appetite. There are 
three stages in our translation of experience into character. 
In the first stage we see, hear and feel very much alike. 
In the second stage we interpret what we see with our 
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understanding. At this stage we have an option. We may 
see alike, but we may not understand alike. The third 
stage is the one we commonly ignore. Our behavior and 
conduct is based on our interpretation of what we ob- 
serve. This is observation carried over into- living, i 

Every day this process goes on in each of us: “You see, 
you make up your mind, and then you make up your life. 
We may see alike, but each one must make up his mind 
about how to interpret what he sees. In the language. of 
the barker at the medicine show, “You Pays your money 
and you takes your. choice.” But yal money s your 
life. : mee Pee 

` Have you made up your mind, oma then do up your 
life, about this world you have to live in? Some say it is 
a madhouse, the lunatic asylum of the universe, on which 
the Creator segregated the fools. It does have some of the 
characteristics of a psychiatric ward! Try to. explain in 
simple language why adult men can obliterate cathedrals, 
art treasures and food supplies in warfare. How silly it is 
to see men approach genius in the scientific laboratory, 
only to use their knowledge for more proficient ways of 
ae off their neighbors. 


"We condemn the man who kills and pin medak 
on the war hero. We spend millions on super-fortresses: 
and paltry sums on education and health. We devote years 
to growing our sons into manhood ‘and then allow men. 
to amass fortunes selling them the liquors: and narcotics. 
to ruin themselves. The world of business competition ‘is 
a ‘dog eat dog’ scramble in which jungle law of survival 
still prevails. Our national sovereignties are still being 
quarreled over, with the law of the tooth and fang. What 
wonder that ‘some scientists see this world as a :small «star 
soon to lose its luster and eran! to: te reud to a 
thundered”. 

Some ‘people, looking at this “world + ots ours, ‘say, * 
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‘Others say, “an angel-spoke,” and a world was cre- 
ated with meaning and purpose. Granted, all the cruelty 
of mankind, the horrors of war. ‘Granted that it is the 
parade ground for those Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse 
—Starvation, Pestilence, Death and War. Say the very 
worst you can say about this world and its seeming 
senselessness, it still appears to be the best kind of a 
world for developing nobility. Against the background of 
utter darkness, there is a rainbow, and while this back- 
drop i is in place, see what heroic things men can do. 


In the midst of futile wars men do incredibly Be 
deeds, rising to moments of heroism that leave us 
breathless in wonder. Over here in the laboratory of un- 
heralded bravery men develop healing medicines, running 
risks that hazard their own lives to find the cure for other 
men’s ailments. After a night in Hollywood Bowl listening 
to the symphonies under the stars, you come out with 
a feeling of awe and wonder that such music could be 
in this world. You look in the faces of eager youth as they 
leave their class rooms determined to improve their world. 
You see men harnessing the storms, taking water from 
the clouds, mastering the desert, fighting civilization’s 
battle for a dwelling place for their children. You see the 
art, the music, the determined look on the faces of 
valiant men and women. 


Bra all of this, what wall you disali in: meaning? 
Some see only the black and foreboding clouds, the fearful 
and gigantic forces against which we wage unending 
warfare and say, “it thundered”. Others, seeing the hero- 
ism of men in their struggle that makes them great, 
see a rainbow of hope against that blackness and say, 
“An angel spoke”. Well, “you pays your money and you 
takes your choice,” but your money is your life. 


-Now what do you make of this life? You came into 
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it unbidden and per chance may leave it without your 
choice. How do you unravel this mystery of life? We 
see through a glass darkly, for it is so baffling. Does it 
make any sense to you? Some say not. Some say it is 
just a biochemical reaction that suffers not so much 
from morals and sins, but from abcessed teeth, infected 
tonsils and glandular unbalance. 


“Life is a jest and all things show it. 
I thought so once, and now I know it.” 


is the epitaph written for himself by John Gay. Even 
the immortal Shakespeare had his black moments when 
the despair of life overwhelmed him and he saw only 
thunder. 


“Out, out brief candle! 
Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player 
That frets and struts himself upon the stage 
And then is heard no more. It is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing.” (Macbeth) 


“Just thunder,” they say. Theodore Dreiser wrote, “I 
find no meaning in all that I see,” and then went on to 
prove it in his worm’s eye view of life. Like many a 
modern writer, he takes a basement view of. life that 
seems to see only the dirty feet, the shuffling shoes, the 
array of garbage cans, and labels it ‘LIFE’. This age seems 
to have little room for heroism and has provided a poor 
climate for the growth of ideals. Men who souse their 
senses with alcohol, drug themselves with opiates, run 
from life into sensual foolishness, are living arguments 
that life is just a long peal of thunder; just noise and 
clatter, nothing more. 


Others say they hear an angel speak. They look about 
their own family circle and see the sacrifices parents 
make for their children, the courage of the sick, the un- 
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tiring efforts of teachers, the strong souls who bear seem- 
ingly unbearable loads, and conclude you can’t call all 
this mere thunder. There is something more than chem- 
ical about the courage of men and women; something 
more than glandular about their hours of nobility. It needs 
something bigger to explain it than thunder. 


“A picket frozen on duty— 

A mother starved for her brood, 

Socrates drinking the hemlock 

And Jesus on the road; 

And millions who humble and nameless, 
The straight, hard pathway plod,— 
Some call it Consecration, 

And others call it God.” _ 


Flooding our memory come the remembrance of a 
mother’s care during illness, friends who came flocking 
with gifts, handclasps and affectionate greetings in our 
times of need. We remember teachers who were patient 
with our dullness, friends who forgave our thoughtlessness. 
We remember long walks under starlit skies with friends 
who know when to be silent and when to speak. We re- 
member the first awakenings of love. We finger over those 
mementos of our first baby. We leaf over the pictures 
of our children and their sweet ways. We remember 
jobs that were too big for us and loved ones who be- 
lieved we could do them. We remember how often we 
have been stretched into being bigger by oversize tasks. 

With such memories crowding upon us we just cannot 
say that life is only storm clouds and thunder. It has 
rainbows against its blackness. Some say it is only 
thunder, but others of us will say “an angel spoke”. 
Well, you do not have to believe that, either. “You pays 
your money and you takes your choice,” but your money 
is your life. 

Now, to change the scene, what do you think of your 
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fellow man? What sense do you make out of him? Some 
say about him, ‘it thundered’. They see a being made of 
mud, with far too much dirt still clinging to him. The 
marks of his animal ancestry are too much with him. The 
tiger, the ape and the ass all seem to have left their mark 
on him. This neighbor of ours is just an appetite bottled 
up in a skin. Some say that what he calls love is a 
refinement of sexuality, that mother instinct is of brute 
origin, and that his hopes are only wishful thinking. He 
brought his fears out of the jungle, his ideals are the 
laughter of the gods. Being a brute, he must be treated as 
a brute, they say. What can you make out of mud and a 
swine’s ear? What can you expect of this upright, two 
legged beast? Not much. It thundered when he was made 
—that’s all, just thundered. 


Others say an angel spoke at his birth. Put a face 
on that person you have been describing in terms of mud, 
sex and beast. Put your mother's face on it. See whether 
that satisfactorily explains your mothers devotion and 
sacrifice. Does it do justice to human tears and laughter, 
our hopes and aspirations, our ‘struggles and prayers? A 
cow may munch her cud and gaze at a sunset—and look- 
ing'at sunsets may be a bovine characteristic—but no cow 
paints a sunset, remembers roses in December, or hopes 
for a better world, gives to Red Cross to relieve suffer- 
ing, teaches a Sunday School class to enrich the mind = 
her offspring. 


-` Maybe mankind in the large does ‘appear capéish, 
but look at this man in his shiny blue serge suit, denying 
himself so much that his children may' have a ‘college 
education. Look at that man over there who keeps his job 
going and then hurries home to care for his sick ‘wife 
and growing sons. Look at this young couple. struggling 
to pay for a home so their children can have improved 
opportunities. Look at that doctor, rousing himself to go 
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toa terrified family when sickness breaks their midnight 
sleep. Can you explain all of this as so much mud, noise 
and animal ancestry? 

A group of men who used her for her lustful satis- 
factions said of that woman, ‘it thundered,’ but when Jesus 
saw her at the well, he saw in her something more than 
an ugly past and frustration. He saw her as no man thus 
far had known her. He treated her as a child of God. 
Some would say, “it thundered,” others would say, “ 
angel spoke” when man was born. Well, it is your choice, 
but you will have to live with your choice. “You pays 
your money and you takes your choice,” but your money 
is your life. ; 

‘What do you make of all the tronics that we earth- 
bound creatures are heir to? Aren’t they as inevitable as 
death and taxes? Are we tied to troubles as surely as 
sparks fly upward, and like the sparks doomed to the 
same oblivion? Did we inherit this vale of tears because 
of the sins of some ancient Adam? Is pain, trouble and 
calamity the price we pay for the sin of being. born? 
Must we always bear our children in pain and then see 
them die in agony because life is accursed? Is life a 
sentence pronounced upon us, in which we must earn 
our living by the sweat of our brows? You see, some 
people say of all the afflictions that come our way, they 
are meaningless and useless, just as empty as thunder. 

Then some heroic spirit rises to say our troubles are 
pot useless burdens, but the result of God’s plan. Yea, 

“an angel spoke”. Like some William Tell of the Swiss 
fable, they gather the swords of opposition to their own 
breast and turn their troubles into treasures. i 


“Alas, by some degree of woe 
We every bliss must gain, 
The heart can ne’er a transport know 
That never feels a pain.’ 
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Listen to St. Paul say, “We glory in tribulation, know- 
ing that tribulation worketh patience.” These enlarged 
souls say that calamity has again and again brought 
a new dimension to their lives. The pain borne and over- 
come, the sorrow endured, gave a soul depth never found 
in sunnier hours. They tell us that if we remove from 
our experience and vocabulary such words as “trouble,” 
“adversity,” “grief,” “calamity,” we would also rob our 
language of those meaningful words, “bravery,” “forti- 
tude,” “patience,” and “courage”. You can see for your- 
self how such persons distill from their hurts that finest 
of all fragrances, beauty of soul. You may say as some 
do about pain, that it is mere thunder, but others will 
say, “an angel spake”. You can do as you like. “You 
pays your money and you takes your choice,” but your 
money is your life. 

Now come at last to the most controversial interpre- 
tation of all. What do you make of that strange Galilean? 
Some saw in him just rumbling thunder. He came out of 
nothing and went back into nothingness. He was a gay, 
good fellow, a day-dreamer with a small-town, impracti- 
cal mind, who never rose above the Jewish background of 
His time. They say that His ideals have no relevance 
to what we do during the week at school, home and work. 
He belongs to silly women and ignorant children who 
have no real conception about business affairs. He was a 
perfectionist in an imperfect world. Were He to return 
to us, He would merit and receive the same treatment 
given Him by His contemporaries. 

That a man should rise in the genius of noble living 
—will you dismiss that as just an accident by a careless 
Creator? Some will say ‘it thundered’ and write “Fini” 
across His life as if it were a finished story. __ 

Others, rising with a gleam that comes to the eyes 
of men when they first see a great truth, say, “An angel 
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spoke,” yea, more than that. Angels sang at His birth 
as if the whole creation was tuned to His coming.” His 
death brought all of creation into sorrow. In His life, God 
spoke His most significant word. He clothed His spirit 
in human garments, walked among us and revealed what 
life at:its highest could become. He made men unfor- 
gettably aware of what the heights in character are. Even 
when He died He left a salt on our tongues as if it were 
a lasting hunger for life which one lifetime here could not 


begin to satisfy. 


These witnesses have as difficult time as you have, 
trying to say exactly who He is and what He means to 
us. But they have the simple faith of blind men who 
begin to see light. “I do not know who He is, but this I do 
know, that whereas once I was blind, now I see.” 


He opened doors for men. Some of these doors opened 
into arenas and lions’ dens, but they went through them 
in a confident assurance of eternal life beyond their diffi- 
culties. He took ordinary fishermen and made them into 
men who upset the world. He took cowardly men and 
made them brave enough to face all that the Roman 
Empire could offer in punishment. These people speak of 
Jesus as if in Him the angels did more than speak, they 
sang. 

And now, with them I must take my stand, too. 
Whatever you make out of this simple Galilean peasant, 
He opened up new dimensions of living for me and you. 
There is something about Him that demands we call Him 
“Master,” for He merits it. Unbearable loads have been 
more bearable, for they have brought a companionship 
with Him that makes us welcome the loads. Pain, suffer- 
ing and loneliness are no longer shunned, but are the 
common experiences through which we come to know 
Him better. Our pains are not just our own; they are a 
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part of the burden of ‘suffering mankind; 2 are en : 
way of lifting the world. 

And now we come to the greatest single experience in 
the life of man. What will you make of this Jesus? Some 
say of Him, “it thundered”. Some of us speak out of our 
experience to say, “An angel spoke”. You don’t have to 
accept that if you do not want to. Life is free; the choice 
is ues “You pays your money and you takes - your 
choice.” But do not forget—your money is u litel 
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WITHOUT GOD THERE IS NO BEGINNING 
“In the beginning, God .. .” Genesis 1:1. 


‘There is a hunger in the world of today for good news. 
Most of our news is bad news. You can scarcely touch 
the world at any point without hitting a sore spot. The 
earth is a vast tinder box where a careless match could 
cause the destruction of earth’s inhabitants. _ 

All during this generation we have had our minds 
battered and bruised with bad news until we are punch 
weary. An expert on medicine says that. Americans have 
7.5 billion headaches, or a national average of fifty per 
capita per year. Some eleven million mounds of aspirin 
went to soothe these headaches in one year. They report, 
also, that 6.5 million sleeping tablets are taken each night. 
All of which helps to account for our postwar hangover. 
Life has become a weekly headache for millions and night 
brings only drugged sleep. We are like frightened chil- 
dren in a terrifying world, with one foot in a past too 
ghastly to remember and the other foot in a future too 
horrible to contemplate. Is there anywhere any good 
news? 

Well, the Christian faith in God is good news. It was 
the evangel which produced Christianity. It is the good 
news about God. It has an antiquated flavor to many and 
will be pushed aside as not an intelligent man’s answer 
to our headaches and heartaches. Yet some things have 
been happening to us that have made us re-examine our 
wastebasket and reclaim some things we too easily dis- 
carded. l ; 

- Look at our disillusionments. Once we thought edu- 
ċation. would deliver us, and that ample schooling would 
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not only produce character but a world safe for good men. 
Knowledge has reached a dead-end street. Dr. Robert 
Hutchins of the University of Chicago says that we are 
so confused that we pass on in our education only our 
confusion. We have a 200-inch telescope that brings dis- 
tances near, but we cannot solve the social barriers which 
keep us apart. We can tame the atom, but not the Adam 
in us. James Truslow Adams described an astronomer as 
one who can predict with exactitude where a certain star 
will be at 11:30 on Saturday night, but would not 
dare to guess where his own daughter is at that exact 
hour. de 

We are disillusioned with our scientific genius that 
can invent gadgets but cannot control them for our peace- 
ful uses. We are giants at invention and pygmies at fel- 
lowship. We can invent jet engines, but not sober men to 
sit at their controls. 


We are disillusioned with some of our intellectual 
know-it-alls of the “nothing but” school of philosophy. 
They tell us man is nothing but sex impulse boasting 
an uncertain animal ancestry. They say we come from a 
monkey and act like an ass, with the appetites of a tiger 
and the morals of the beasts. These “nothing but” ex- 
plainers say all economics is nothing but selfishness, all 
motive is lust, all emotions are chemical reactions and 
character is merely a product of environment. So with 
their lost sense of wonder and their swaggering arrogance 
they would reduce Kreisler's violin playing to a dragging 
of the tail of a dead horse across the entrails of a dead 
cat. How empty can the heart of man get and still live 
on such cold fish facts? What wonder men sit in despair, 
without hope in themselves, their future or their world! 

It is beginning to dawn upon some of us that to get 
results we must have a new starting point. The place 
where you begin will determine where you come out. 
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Where you put down one point of the compass will deter- 
mine the arc of the circumference. Start with dust, lust 
and fuss and you can come out nowhere but in the Valley 
of Despond and the Vale of Weeping. Those ancient 
Hebrews were a strange people. They had no inventive 
genius, no distinctive art, no great thinkers, but they did 
have one thing. They believed in God. Their whole history 
centers about that first verse in Genesis, “In the begin- 
ning, God . . .” Of course, what they wrote in Genesis 
was not either good geology or good history, for they 
were not concerned with the same concepts of geology 
and history modern man has. They were concerned with 
a right beginning. They began with God, not as something 
added, but the very center of all creation. They never 
thought religion was an invention. It was a response to 
God. History was God's finger writing in the pages of 
time. The center of their world, the beginning of every 
thought, was God. 

Many of us have discarded this idea with the picture 
cards given us in church school kindergarten. Now, 
starved of soul from a diet of vitaminless facts, we are 
searching the wastebasket to recover what once we threw 
away. You do not need to take any person's word for it; 
you can try it for yourself. Take four of the basic needs of 
man and see how they respond when you begin with God 
as the point of departure in your thinking. 

One of the first questions we ask is, “How did we get 
here?” Is the universe a mud pie made by two blind 
children, Force and Nature, as Thomas Huxley asks? Was 
it an accident that on this planet out of millions, life was 
born and nurtured? It may not seem to bake much 
bread or change your income tax, to get a good answer 
to that, but see what a difference it makes in you as to 
how you answer that. If you begin this world with blind 
chance, what is to guide its future but blind chance? But 
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if you begin with God,;then this world is not a matter of 
fortuitous chance, but came first from the loving heart of 
God. 

Will it make a difference in the way you live if you 
know this world was not homesteaded by you, but has 
an owner and creator? It means that within this world 
there is what science says there is, order and unity. When 
has order existed without a design or purpose. The greatest 
and most gullible believers are the atheists who must be- 
lieve in constant miracle to explain the simplest things. 
To believe you can throw mud together and make a 
Shakespeare, or set monkeys on typewriters and expect 
Hamlet to be written is too great a miracle for me! Begin 
with God and this world takes on meaning as the creation 
of a Designer, not a madhouse of atoms. If this is God’s 
world, made by Him, for His purposes, then I shall not 
sign it off as headed for doom to become a cinder among 
the planets when the folly of men destroys it. Can you 
see what a difference it makes when you begin with God? 


Take another pressing quest of your heart. Is there 
anything worthwhile? Is life worth living? Is there any- 
thing worth living for? Or is it a “tale told by an idiot, 
full of sound and fury, signifying nothing”? The canker 
eating out the heart of us is the fear that nothing 
has survival value. It is all a house of cards which a con- 
trary wind will whisk away. We came out of nothing and 
we go into nothing. It isn’t suffering that is our greatest 
concern, it is that suffering may be useless. If a man be- 
lieves that what he suffers may bring gain to those who 
are dear to him, he will not only bear it, he will choose 
to suffer. Tell a man that he is an idiot, the scum of the 
earth, the creature of appetites, and you will not make 
him content with himself, nor will he dare for great 
dreams. Let him believe that he is loved, that he is.a 
valued friend, that his cause is worthy of his best efforts 
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and that life is a meaningful experience, and see what 
a difference THAT makes! 

If you begin with love that is only lust, and aspiration 
that is only selfishness, and dreams that are the drugs to 
keep small minds diverted, you will make criminals of 
some, :sots out of others, and drain out the reservoirs 
of power for the rest of us. On the other hand, begin with 
God—that God made you, plans for you. Discover that 
values reside outside yourself in the character of God, and 
you will be willing to play the man. A man is only 
a man when he thinks not in terms of his animal an- 
cestry, but in the worth of his dreams, the significance 
of his aspiration, the worthwhileness of his hopes. If 
these are rooted in God, then he can do more than en- 
dure life, he can make it a storehouse into which he 
brings treasures of love, music, poetry, laughter and bril- 
liant hopes. This he can do if he begins with God. 

Now turn to the next question the spirit of man lifts. 
Is there any help? Must we struggle alone against odds 
that outnumber us? Within us there is a constant conflict 
with evil. Are we orphans who must battle this out alone? 
There is mass evil in our world that brings starvation to 
the innocent, builds walls of prejudice, erects scaffolds of 
persecution, crushes its millions in the maws of war. Is 
the best within and about us always at the mercy of the 
worst? 

Beside that burning bush, Moses, a fugitive from the 
criminal laws of Egypt, was transformed. His shrinking 
cowardice was cast aside as he became as one possessed. 
What was it possessed him? He was confident that God 
was working for right in this world and could not be 
defeated. Moses believed that evil might be on Pharaoh’s 
throne, but good was on the world’s throne. It made a 
hero out of him. Let man get hold of the conviction that 
he is not a stagnant pond, but is a lake fed by inner 
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springs of refreshment; that he is not a candle soon to 
sputter down to the end, but a bulb that gets its power 
through lines to the distant hills—well, see what a differ- 
ence it makes! If we stand alone, what wonder that trouble 
is our despair. But if a man stands with God, he cannot 
be defeated. If he begins with God, he ends with triumph, 
for God cannot be defeated. This faith is the key which 
unlocks the mystery of life. It fits it and works it. 

Ask yourself but one more of man’s pressing questions. 
Is there any hope? Are our efforts, however valuable and 
however assisted by God, to have any ultimate success? 
Well, if all you can say about man is that his feet are of 
clay and his heart is of the beast, you won’t expect him 
to be very hopeful. Should you convict him of a larger 
truth, that he is a son of God, that life cannot be explained 
in terms of origin, but in terms of potentialities, then he 
has hope. Why? Because he knows of Jesus. He too was a 
man, and see what he made of himself. He was our elder 
brother, and man CAN be like that. So Paul would write 
to the Corinthians, “May God, the source of hope, fill you 
with perfect happiness and peace in your faith, so that 
you may have overflowing hope throngi the power of the 
Holy Spirit.” 

And about the power of evil? If this is God’s world, 
how long can evil survive? It may devastate but not de- 
feat us. Paul put it thus, “I am hard pressed on every side, 
but never cut off, perplexed but not driven to despair, 
routed but not abandoned; struck down but not destroyed.” 

And about our hope for making a better world? Begin 
with our sorry mess of peace and you will end in dis- 
gust. But begin with God and hope springs anew. “The 
earth is the Lord’s and the fullness thereof,” said the 
Psalmist. Let a man possess that truth in his soul and he 
has the heart to make new efforts, to strive for a better 
world and to struggle to make himself better. 
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This is the good news of the gospel. It began with 
Genesis saying, “In the beginning, God... .” and it reaches 
to the cross of Calvary, where it became evident again that 
God was at work among us. But it does not end there. 
You can test it for yourself, by simply and humbly putting 
your hand into the hand of your Maker. Behold! Life will 
begin again when you begin with God. 
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THE PATIENCE OF GOD 


9 


Kran: everlasting to everlasting, Thou art God . 
Psalms 90: 2: 


Eee you a that I am ees to a watch? At 
least, I have not been able to decide whether the wrist 
watch is chained to me or I am chained to it. My earlier 
colleagues thought it sufficient if a preacher had a Bible 
and a dictionary, but the modern pastor is governed by a 
date book and a sweep second watch. Nor do I stand alone. 
We are all slaves to clocks and calendars, we work by 
whistles and bells. Time is like sands in the hour glass 
that slips easily from us, but unfortunately we cannot 
turn life over again like an hour glass and let the sands 
run back. 

What wonder then that we picture Father Time as the 
Great Reaper with a fast running hour glass in one hand 
and a scythe in the other. A cynic has said, “Life is a 
table d’hote in a rather dirty restaurant with Time chang- 
ing the plates before you have had enough to eat.” There 
is never enough time, not enough to a day, nor to a life- 
time. So we work ourselves into a frenzy, trying to keep 
ahead of a time schedule, bond servants of clocks and 
calendars. : 

Everyone ought to have a chance to spend a little 
time under our giant redwood trees. No matter how 
fretted you may be, you walk into this bower of cathedral- 
like trees and find calmness. Here is one of those trees, 
the General Sherman tree, 285 feet high and: 62 feet in 
circumference, estimated to be more than 5,000 years 
old. When David played his harp to Saul, this was a 
fair-sized sapling. When angels sang their good news to 
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slumbering shepherds on Galilean hills, this was a stal- 
wart tree 3,000 years old. When Columbus landed on 
what he thought was a new continent, this tree was a 
giant. You gaze up into its vaulted ceiling of needles and 
stay your haste. Here before you spreads the enormity of 
time, the long years God has been at work in His creation. 


Wander out in the rainbow forest of petrified trees 
in Arizona. These were growing trees 160 million years 
ago, but see how long God took to turn them to agate of 
rainbow hues. Or stand in awed silence before the Grand 
Canyon and see this gash cut deep into the bosom of the 
earth, more than 200 miles long, from 8 to 20 miles wide. 
Standing on the rim you can look down a mile in depth 
and more than a billion years in time. In the primitive 
rock washed clear at the bottom, you will see rock struc- 
ture laid down when the earth was waste and void. 
Someone has said of the Grand Canyon that it is the only 
place where God has written the complete history of the 
earth on a single tablet of stone. 


Had you the courage to ask the archeologist about 
the stay of man on this earth, he would point out to you 
three inches of Kaibab limestone on the rim of the Canyon. 
That thin top layer was put down since man has in- 
habited this planet. Three inches out of a mile of depth! 
Or picture it another way. The geologists tell us that if 
you took the Washington monument, which is 555 feet 
tall, to represent the history of the earth before life ex- 
isted on it, a penny laid on the top would represent the 
length of life on this planet. A postage stamp laid on the 
penny would represent the length of time man has 
walked its rocks and meadows. 

Here is another way to stretch your imagination. 
When Walt Disney produced Fantasia, he took 90 minutes 
to picture the story of Creation. Had he accurately divided 
those 90 minutes between creation of the planet and man- 
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kind, there would have been no time to tell anything 
about man. Dr. Shoemaker suggests a clock of time, allow- 
ing twenty-four hours to represent all time. The first 
twelve hours, midnight until noon, would represent the 
prehistoric period written in the rocks. It was just one 
minute ago that Neanderthal man lifted himself from a 
crouch to an upright walk. Human history would take 
up just eight seconds! Dr. Arthur Compton appeals to our 
fancy with a suggestion that we put a microscope on 
those eight seconds and expand them into a framework of 
time we can understand: 


“We may then think of the first men as learning a year 
or two ago to use certain odd sticks and stones as weapons 
and tools. Last month someone developed the art of shaping 
stones to meet his needs. A week ago man became an artist, 
and by day before yesterday he had learned to use simplified 
pictures as symbolic writing. Yesterday the alphabet was 
introduced. Bronze was the metal most used. Yesterday 
afternoon the Greeks were developing their brilliant art and 
science. At dinner last evening came the dawn of Christianity. 
Last midnight Rome fell, hiding for several hours the values 
of civilized life. By ten o’clock the first practical steam engine 
was being built. At 11:00 the laws of electromagnetism were 
developed which by 11:30 had given us the telegraph, tele- 
phone and the incandescent electric light. At twenty minutes 
to twelve the X-ray was discovered, followed quickly by 
radium and wireless telegraphy. Only fifteen minutes ago 
the automobile came into general use. Airmail has been 
carried for hardly five minutes. Not until the last minute 
have world-wide programs broadcast by short-wave become 
popular. Now at noon we find mankind in a wholly new 
sense unified by science.” 


All of this is a good corrective to our awful sense of 
haste and the fears it has engendered in us. We have 
become obsessed with the idea of modernity. Not one of 
the three greatest inventions of mankind is modern! Who 
invented the lever, the spade and the wheel? Their names 
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are lost in the dust of antiquity, yet no modern machine 
could exist without them. ae 

The cult of the ‘now’ has made slaves of us. We 
will not engage in business if we cannot get an im- 
mediate cash return. We judge prayer by whether it pays 
off in accomplishments by tomorrow morning. We 
question morals that may take a lifetime to verify. We 
judge church attendance by what it adds to the cash 
register by next Saturday night. Our conduct we test by 
its ability to “win friends and influence people” today, 
not next year. We are impatient with slow progress. 
Culture makes no claim upon us unless we can get it in 
six easy lessons. We like Shakespeare in quick, readable 
type. We abridge our books, abbreviate our magazines to 
crowd in the semblance of knowledge within a scant 
fifteen minutes a day. What wonder that we have little 
idea or knowledge of God. If God speaks in centuries and 
we are pressed for seconds, we are not even speaking in 
the same terms. 

A few years ago Professor Leuba sent a questionaire 
to the best scholars in America. He then classified the 
schölars according to ability. He found that Class C schol- 
ars believed most in God. Class B scholars believed less in 
God, and class A scholars almost scorned the idea. But 
there. were two notable exceptions. The most notable 
exceptions were the historians, and the next to: them were 
the social scientists. The hard-fact group of scientists found 
it easier to deny God when they worked in a secluded 
laboratory. Those who had to see and interpret this long 
span of two billion years of creation were most impressed 
with the fact of a’ creative purpose running as a silver 
thread to make a pattern out of changing events. A man 
can be blinded by an atom or an equation easier than 
he can by interpreting an event or a movement. 

: We may not be class A: scholars, but look at our 
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blindness. We take Gallup polls to learn quickly what 
everyone else is thinking right now! We subscribe to tip 
sheets which will predict what tomorrow’s market will do. 
We pore over magazines that preview and predict to- 
morrow’s fashions, so we can be up to date. We are 
obsesséd with the here, now, and the immediate. Then 
we wonder why we are lost. 

Why are we so lost and confused? Can it eS because 
we know the latest, but not what is lasting? We know 
what is new, but not what is history. We are wrapped 
up in the sin of our contemporaneousness. We have sev- 
ered all relations with the past; we disdain traditions ex- 
cept to know the cash value of antiques. We cannot 
understand why anyone would read a book written five 
years ago or before that. We think that knowledge will 
henceforth be dated from our age. We know no history 
because we believe it unimportant. We know nothing of 
the deep movements of our times because we know 
nothing of the roots out of which they come. We lack the 
first marks of a cultured person—historic perspective. We 
have already lost the first pre-requisite of religious hope, 
a knowledge of the long, long patience of God. - 

- Then we turn back to those words of ancient men, 
“Lord, thou hast been our dwelling place in all genera- 
tions. Before the mountains were brought forth or ever 
thou hast formed the earth and the sea, even from ever- 
lasting to everlasting, thou art God.” What a breath of 
fresh reviving air that brings! Emerson said the supreme 
lesson in life is to learn what the centuries say against 
the hours. Francis Quarles rebuked our short sightedness 


in these lines: 


“My soul, sit Ton a parent ER -on. 
Judge not the play before the play is done; 
Her plot hath many ‘changes, every day 
Speaks a new scene, the Jast act crowns the play.” 
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Lacking any understanding of the patience of God to 
work and wait for two billion years, we lack in any pro- 
found understanding of God. Childishly we have tested 
God by our standards of the moment. The little devices 
of today’s laboratory we put against the long ages of 
man’s fellowship with his Maker. We confuse sudden- 
ness and power. We think God can only be believed in 
if He could create a world in six days of twenty-four hours 
each. If He took two billion years to do it, then it was not 
God—it was Nature or Law! If God could wipe out a 
Hitler by the intervention of His power at the bequest 
of our prayers, then He is God. This is an old, old struggle 
man has had. Man is always in a hurry, but God isn’t. 
Man is always measuring God in his own short time ratio 
and coming up with fears and doubts. 

You will remember how the children of Israel in 
captivity were taunted because their God had not saved 
them. They even sneered themselves saying, “Where 
NOW is thy God?” Then a Jeremiah said he saw the 
answer. God could use the very forces of their captivity 
to work His will. He brought before them the long pan- 
orama of history as a prelude of belief. Had not God 
always worked out His will? Would He then be refuted by 
the Assyrians or anyone else? That was a hard leap of 
faith for many of them to make who saw only the events 
of their daily hardship and judged God accordingly. Just 
as people during the war looked out over the inexpressible 
horror and asked what God was doing, to allow THAT to 
happen! Someone answers that the real refutation of God 
would have been had there been no war after we had set 
the stage for it by our world conduct. 

This God of ours is a law-abiding God. He works out 
His slow purposes in long ages. How patient He must be! 
Real power is not in the sudden power to split rocks. God 
splits rocks by freezing drops of water, by the silent seeds. 
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Who ever heard the sun shine, a tree grow, or the pull of 
the moon on the tide? God works His way slowly and 


-~ quietly. “The mills of the gods grind slowly, but they 


grind exceeding fine.” 

Now turn this larger life span picture into a deeper 
understanding of your own hopes. The only basis for hope 
is patience. Paul in his fifteenth chapter of Romans calls 
Him a God of hope and patience. There are no hopes 
without patience. We sink into despair because our time 
is shortened. We are near-sighted. Now in the larger time 
span look at our hopes for a better world. If God has taken 
a billion years to set the stage for life, another billion 
years to bring life into manhood, two thousand years to 
put the tug of Christ on the human heart so that at last 
men have actually set up a United Nations to live as 
brothers, do you believe He would now allow that dream 
to lapse? God has hope because He can see farther than we 
do. They have hope who see what God is looking at. 


Ira Wolfert in “Guadalcanal Testament” tried to state 
the hopes of the G.I. in uniform. “Are we making any 
progress towards the elimination of war?” he asks. In 
1918 there was a war going on to end war. Now nobody 
says that any more. There were suckers in 1918, to use 
the G.I. term for them, who actually believed the last 
war was going to end war. There are no suckers any more. 
We all know now that all war does is to give you a chance 
to solve the problems that create war. There are no suckers 
any more. That is an inch of progress. Ira Wolfert re- 
joices in the participation of the United States in the 
United Nations. He sees that as “an inch of progress”. 
Well, that is worth working for. Even if it is only an 
inch, it is progress toward a worth while future. 

A man asked Disraeli once to define statesmanship. 
He said that it was “finding out what God intended to 
do, then getting an early start at it.” 
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Now let us face the matter. If a man is going to live 
by some Gallup poll of what others think, he is a slave 
to the moment. But if he has the lure of the future in his 
soul, he dares to take up great causes and he dares to 
live by great hopes. You remember it was a discouraged 
Moses who fled a murder charge in Egypt and who kept 
his father-in-law’s flocks. That burning bush first made 
him curious, but the voice and its message dismayed him. 
Then came the great message, “I am the God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, the God of thy fathers . . .” 

If a man finds his life related to the bee purposes 
of the God who has taken two billion years to make a 
world, who has demonstrated His love and care through 
two thousand years of Christian history, then he is work- 
ing for a God who isn’t finished yet. He dares to do, he 
dares to hope. He has patience because he trusts the 
larger patience of God. When Mussolini went down, a 
news report said that it was because he tried the patience 
of God. Well, are we standing in His way, or are we work- 
ing for His Kingdom? “He will not always chide, neither 
will He keep His wrath forever.” 
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a I ad BEGINS WITH YOU 


=a e shall not see my face ep: your For be with 
u.” Genesis 43:3. 


One of the dramatic stories of the Old Testament is 
that of Joseph, his many-colored coat, his sale into Egypt 
by his brothers and his struggles with Potiphar’s wife 
before he rose to a position of eminence as a food admin- 
istrator. While this happened to him, his homeland and 
people were in famine that drove them at last to seek 
food in Egypt. Joseph’s brothers came pleading to buy food 
from Egypt’s food administrator and Joseph made in- 
quiries concerning his father and his younger brother, 
Benjamin. When he at last sold them food, he admon- 
ished them not to return without Benjamin with them. 


The famine continued and the sons of Jacob were 
forced to make another pilgrimage in search of food. 
Then Judah told his father of the admonition of the 
Egyptian ruler. “But,” said Judah, “the man told us 
strictly, ‘You shall not see me unless your brother is with 
you’.” | 
I confess that I have robbed that text of its context 
this morning, for it sounds more like a modern Solomon’s 
judgment upon us than a bit of ancient story. Not the 
H-bomb is the major threat to our peace, but the lack of 
brotherhood that can find no other use for atomic energy 
and hydrogen energy except destruction. The lack of 
brotherhood is the pistol held at the head of our world. 
Science has annihilated time and space and made the 
world into a neighborhood, but it now is about to ex- 
plode for lack of neighborliness. Unless we develop mor- 
ally and spiritually to the same degree that we have 
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developed mechanically and technologically, we will have 
produced the instruments of our own suicide. 

The shrinking world of space has become an ex- 
ploding world of ideas. The removal of barriers of distance 
has but accentuated the barriers of class and creed. 
Brotherhood, once a dream and once a vision, has become 
a necessity. “Splitting the atom before uniting mankind 
may change the birth certificate of the atomic age into 
the burial permit of civilization,” says Rabbi Louis L. 
Mann. Master the problems of brotherhood, and all these 
new forms of energy being unleashed will make a para- 
dise of our planet. Ignore these ties which should unite us, 
and these energies will destroy us. Can we learn in time 
to be brothers? 

Modern medicine, for example, is saying we must be 
brothers. “You cannot see good health unless your brother 
is with you.” No part of the world is safe from epidemic as 
long as we allow it to fester in any part of the world. The 
largest hospital for treatment of tropical diseases is now 
being built in New York City—far from the tropics. 
Modern travel has brought the tropics and their diseases 
to.us. Thomas Carlyle gave us the parable of the rich 
man who was informed that a sick woman was at his 
gate. He scorned her appeal for aid, saying, “She is none 
of us.” In the days that followed when his sons died of 
the typhus with which this woman was infected, he found 
she was one of his kind. Plague is no distinguisher of skin, 
class or creed. 

However, medicine, which threatens us for our lack 
of brotherhood, also rewards us for what we grant. From 
our neighbors we have made great gains. The Rocke- 
feller Foundation, whose work for health has extended 
around the world, said in their 1942 report: 


“An American soldier wounded in the Far East owes 
his life to a Japanese scientist, Kiasato, who isolated the bac- 
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cillus of tetanus. A Russian soldier, saved by a blood trans- 
fusion, is indebted to Landsteiner, an Austrian. A German is 
cided from typhoid fever by the help of a Russian, Metch- 
nikoff. A Dutch marine in the East Indies is protected from 
malaria because of the experiments of an Italian, Grassi; 
while a British aviator in North Africa escapes infection 
because of a Frenchman, Pasteur, and a German, Koch. . . 
From birth to death they are surrounded by an invisible 
host—the spirits of men who never served a lesser loyalty 
than the welfare of mankind.” 

All of this makes more acute the contrast between 


the international nature of our drugs and the segregation 
- pattern of our hospitals. Modern medicine is saying, “You 
cannot have full health for yourself and your loved ones 
except your brother is with you.” You must heal every- 
where to heal anywhere. 

The same theme has been captured and emphasized 
by our economists. In our European Recovery Plan we 
said to the peoples of Europe, “You cannot save your 
economy with tariff walls and trade barriers; you must 
minister to the economic health of the entire continent.” 
We are pouring millions of dollars into European recovery 
because we know that without that recovery we are in 
great danger ourselves. Indeed, some of these people who 
sneer at our aid are saying we are again attempting to buy 
our way into peace. Well, we are, and we are not ashamed 
of it. 

Starvation in any part of the world is the seed soil 
for Communism. Empty stomachs are not very amenable 
to peace table conversations. An unemployed man and 
a starving child are a threat to the peace of the entire 
world. Armies may win the peace, but food will determine 
whether peace shall last. We cannot long afford bursting 
granaries that grin sardonically at lines of hungry chil- 
dren. 

Now see what modern warfare has done to level our 
differences. Once wars were fought and won by nations 
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with the largest manpower. This last war showed that 
national resources are the deciding factor in war. Now 
new and more devastating forms of destruction have been 
devised, which could be used by small nations as well as 
by large. See how concerned we are over Indonesia, Pal- 
estine, Formosa and Korea—these so-called small nations. 
They can well be the detonator for a world conflagration. 
Modern warfare is world warfare. Whether or not we 
shall have a world to live in will be determined by our 
willingness to make it one world. It is one world or none. 
“You cannot have peace for your sons if you do not bring 
your brother with you to the peace table.” 


The depth of our depravity is that we know these 
things, do not ever try to deny them, yet will not devote 
ourselves to the solution of them. Not that we lack solu- 
tions, but wanting peace, we are not willing to give up 
the things which make for war. We want a free world, a 
world of the four freedoms, but we are not willing to pay 
the price for it by surrendering our narrow prejudices, 
our social and racial barriers, which thus far have made 
our dreams of world peace still-births. 


‚Once we could borrow space and time to protect us 
from the impact of our lack of brotherhood, but science 
has robbed us of these distances. The negro lynched today 
is made a hero across a world in which we whites are 
still a minority people. The Boston City Council that 
barred a Japanese delegation from their council chambers 
gets headlines over all the Orient. s 

Face honestly this question, “Why is it that Com- 
munism is making such inroads in the Orient?” The 
brutality from which we revolt in horror, has not stopped 
these people from espousing this cause. You cannot just 
blame it on leaders or powerful minorities alone, though 
these have been contributing factors. Communism makes 
them believe they can practice what we preach, but have 
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not practiced. To say Communism destroys the very thing 
1t promises, we grant. But still they espouse it because 
they hope to achieve the very thing we have talked about 
in terms of brotherhood. 


What our world needs is some group that ACTUALLY 
practices brotherhood. Unless we learn how to say 
“brother,” we shall have neither peace nor freedom, for 
1t is an indivisible word. You cannot have brotherhood 
-anywhere if not everywhere. 

What answers shall we give to our need for brother- 
“hood? It is not a new problem. Ancient Rome had a very 
able answer for several centuries. They had a coerced 
brotherhood of domination. The answer they supplied was 
this, “I am my brother's boss.” Unity by domination, 
brotherhood by empire, fellowship by conquest, was the 
only plausible answer they had. Well, it did keep a form 
of peace, did it not? Hitler promised a united world, and 
the Japanese war lords talked of a Japanese dominated 
“prosperity sphere”. It is peace by subjection. The only 
way to handle the peoples of the earth is for some chosen 
group to rule them. Thus empires were built under the 
impetus of divine destiny to rule. Kings believe they have 
a divine right to their thrones. For long centuries it has 
been the only answer mankind has been willing to try. 

There is a unity which denies freedom, but we do not 
-want it. It is conquest. Is it the road down which we are 
headed today? Is this to be an “American Century”? 
Will we use our economic wealth and productive power 
to control the other nations? Granted the need of courts of 
justice to adjudicate our differences between peoples. 
Grant all of these, yet rate the commanding presence of 
any form of conquest or coercion as a psychopathic illness. 
No throat rests easy that has a knife thrust against it. 
Rome tried peace by conquest, but time and man’s thirst 
for freedom destroyed Rome. “I am my brother’s boss” is 
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domination. Uneasy rests the throne built upon the sub- 
ject of his brother. 

The second answer we have given to our need for 
brotherhood is as old as the Old Testament and is often 
quoted as the only solution. You will recall the answer to 
Cain’s inquiry, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” was in the 
affirmative. Most of us have not thought through what 
it means to be our brother’s keeper. Does being his keeper 
make us the controller of his liberties and freedoms? Are 
we to build up a welfare state into a glorified charity 
organization which meets his every human need while 
denying him the basic liberties? Will a man trade security 
for enslavement? Will we give up our personal liberties 
in order to get ample food and shelter and medical care? 

In India the “white man’s burden” was the custody 
of the backward peoples. At its best it was a way by which 
the best skills, the finest leadership was given to a people 
who had no similar skills and leadership. At its worst 
it was a degrading domination of one people by another. 
It is strange now to turn back to those early days of empire 
and note with what fine enthusiasm and fervor men en- 
tered into domination duties as a ministry to the needs of 
backward people. For some it became a “Lady Bountiful” 
attitude or racial superiority, with racial and spiritual 
pride making them arrogant. Of course, that is not all the 
story, for England has made a great contribution to India 
and given her some of her finest leaders. But the basic 
principle is a hazardous one. 

Can we be our brother’s keeper and not invite his 
enmity? What we think of as being custodians of his 
welfare, he regards as being a jailer of his liberties. Where 
we have power, possessions and opportunity, we most 
certainly have obligation. But no world of brotherhood 


can be created in which one half is brother and the other 
half is keeper. 
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Across the Galilean hillside there trod one who had 
another answer. If it has appeared too often as an im- 
possible dream, it now appears to be our only answer. 
He claimed that we are our brother’s brother. He put 
first the love of God, but tied to it inescapably the love of 
neighbor. Brotherhood has been a word sinned against as 
often as plead for. It has been wrapped in sickly sentiment 
and made to appear as cobwebs of fancy, hardly suited 
to our workaday world. Some of us have feared it, as if it 
were the guise of the devil. We have been afraid of 
brotherhood at the very time the inescapable facts of. 
history were driving us toward it. 

We cannot have brothers either by domination or by 
superiority. Brotherhood is not unqualified equality. We 
do not have equal talent, equal strength, equal skill. It 
does not mean regimentation or the uniformity of level- 
ling to a common cipher. As Saint-Exupery wrote in the 
white heat of this last war, “It was the contemplation of 
God that created men who were equal, for it was in God 
they were equal. .. . We cannot be equal except we be 
equal IN something.” Men stood together are a mass, but 
in fellowship with each other they are a brotherhood. 

What DOES brotherhood mean? It means that as sons 
of God all men are important. They must never be used 
as means to another’s ends. They must not be units in 
anyone’s military machine, nor figures in case histories. 
They are sons of God, created by Him and loved by Him. 
The Chinese discovered vaccination centuries ago, but 
until Christianity came along to teach them that human 
life was important and valuable, they did nothing about 
using it. You cannot label a man by his skin color, his 
race, or his nationality if that label degrades him from 
being a child of God in full standing. If that label dis- 
tinguishes his abilities, recognizes his talents, appreciates 
his worth, then it is a label and not a libel. Brotherhood 
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is the acknowledgment that all men are sons of God. 

In the second place, brotherhood means equality of 
opportunity. It means a child has a right to be well born, 
with a clean blood stream and a good home. It has a right 
to love, life and liberty as its heritage. It must have 
opportunity for growth on a par with others and a voca- 
tion suited to its ability. No child has a right to be damned 
before birth because of racial or class barriers. 

Brotherhood means supremely this—an appreciation 
of each other as God’s children. It is not the tolerance 
of toleration; rather it is the appreciation of uniqueness. 
It is not static peace, but inter-relatedness which gives 
each the incentive to be his best. You cannot say “Father” 
without implying “brother”. 


“Thou canst not pray the Lord’s Prayer and make a 
plea; 
Thou canst not pray the Lord’s Prayer and even once say 
‘Me’. 
For it’s Our, Our, Our, and it’s Us, Us, Us, 
And the fourth time it is Our, 
And the fourth time it is Us. 


Thou canst not pray the Lord’s Prayer and even once say 
AR 

Thou canst not pray the Lord’s Prayer and even once say- 
‘My’. 

Nor canst thou pray the Lord’s Prayer and pray not for 
one another, 

For when thou asketh daily bread 

Thou must include thy brother. 


And it’s Us, Us, Us, and it’s Our, Our, Our; 
As free from selfish motive as the fragrance: of the ower 
For others are included in each and every plea, 
For from beginning through the end, it. does not ‚once say 


‘Me’. ” 
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ONLY THE BRAVE CAN PRAY 
“Whom shall I send? . . . Here am I, send me.” Isaiah 6:8. 


We are living in a dangerous time and have no choice 
but to live dangerously. To live with danger is unavoid- 
able. One of my children, seeing me slave over an income 
tax report, decided it would not be much fun to grow up. 
It is a danger to acquire knowledge, for it is a form of 
explosive which we try to make innocent by rewarding it 
with a certificate taken from a skinned lamb! It should be 
a tiger’s skin. An ancient teacher said, “The more you 
know, the more you suffer.” We say it simply, “Ignorance 
is bliss,” and consider ourselves better off now not to 
know some things. If kaowiedepi is dangerous, so is ignor- 
ance. 


Growing up and acquiring knowledge is beset with 
dangers. Should you continue growing up, you may fall 
in love, and that is dangerous! It may deprive you of 
appetite, memory and sanity. It may make you become 
addicted to soap, good manners, and eventuate in tying 
you down to matrimony. Of course love is dangerous, but 
not so dangerous as to live without love in your life. 


In such a setting, consider that it is also dangerous to 
pray. You should be warned by those words of Jesus— 
that if you ask you shall receive, because that is just what 
will happen. You will get what you are asking for. Let 
me warn you again. Prayer is dangerous! It will change 
you, your outlook on life, your standard of values, your. 
home life and your attitude toward world affairs. 


“Here is a truth too long dormant in our Tae We 
have thought of prayer: as a weakness that-afflicts docile 
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people. We think it unbecoming of virile persons, for it 
appears like a retreat from action, an evasion of responsi- 
bility, a cheap labor-saving device. We rebel against what 
Dr. Ralph Sockman calls a “slot machine idea of God,” 
that suggests a right kind of prayer may give you odds on 
having what you want actually happen. If there was any 
truth Jesus stated clearly, it was this—something DOES 
happen when you pray. You ought to be warned about 
this, for you are going to get what you pray for. The 
French have a proverb that says, “You take what you 
wish in life, but you pay for it!” 

Startling as this truth sounds when first heard, many 
people here can readily testify to the fact that when they 
prayed God did not relieve them of their difficulties. In- 
deed, not infrequently he added to them. Jesus did indeed 
say He came that we might have life and have it more 
abundantly, and he frequently talked about His gifts of 
peace to people. But he also said, “I came not to bring 
peace but a sword.” He was hanged on a cross, not because 
of the inner serenity people got from Him, but because 
He was considered a disturber of the peace, an upsetter 
of social apple carts, a rebel to established ways. 

Now if you have thought of prayer as a peace-getting 
device, go back to those who were about Him and ask 
what they got from prayer. There were those first fisher- 
men. What did they get? They gave up their livelihood, 
deserted their families and followed Him. Ask the woman 
who came to the well what her visit with Jesus brought 
her. She would have told you of His piercing gaze, His 
soul searching, His unwillingness to hide her chasing 
about from one husband to another, until she had had 
four husbands. Ask Zaccheus what he got from this Jesus, 
and he would tell you that it cost him four times what he 
had stolen from the people. Ask the rich young ruler why 
he gave up following Jesus. He would have told you it 
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was too costly. Jesus wanted him to surrender everything 
he had. 

There is no question about it. This Jesus was a dis- 
turber of people. He got a grip on men by getting them 
into difficulty. Very few of those in His intimate group 
escaped into any degree of comfort. Few died in bed from 
diseases of old age. They would all tell you with one voice 
that to know Him was:a good way to get into trouble. 

Translate this into more modern times. Here is a 
young lad reading a missionary journal and stopping 
to pray about a need mentioned there. What did that 
prayer get Albert Schweitzer—a life of ease and plenty? 
Not a bit of it. It got him into a hard job, a difficult task. 
Recently you read the story of a consecrated young doctor 
who completed his training and heard of a need for a 
doctor to go to a leper colony. What did praying get him? 
It got him into a life assignment as medical director to 
this desperate people. There it is. Praying may get you 
into trouble. Prayer is not an easy way of getting what 
we want, but it is a difficult way of becoming what God 
wants us to be. It is not a cowardly way of getting out 
from under responsibility. It may be a yoke by means 
of which new loads are put upon us. 

What I have to say this morning, I am speaking 
directly to those strong-hearted souls among us who think 
prayer is hardly becoming to virile souls. I am saying 
that prayer may be either an indication you are carrying 
loads which no man can carry alone, or it may well be 
God’s way of putting such loads upon you. I am trying to 
warn you that only the brave dare to pray. 

Consider, in the first place, that honest prayer will 
make you confront yourself. No man can stand in the 
presence of God and long be unaware of his own in- 
sincerities. Like coming into a well lighted room, you be- 
come self-conscious of your shabby grooming. Isaiah tells 
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of his experience seeing the Almighty, “high and lifted 
up,” and immediately crying out, “I am a man of unclean 
lips!” When you stand before your Maker in prayer, you 
need courage to face yourself for what you are. That 
takes more courage than some of us have. Such tearing 
away of the soul’s disguises, cleansing from pretenses, and 
inner purging, is a heart-searching experience. 

Do no go to your knees unless you are willing to- look 
into the mirror which prayer holds before you, and face 
the manifold insincerities, the personal blemishes and the 
well concealed sins of your own self. “Blessed are the pure 
in heart, for they shall see God,” said Jesus, as if inner 
happiness is achieved only by those who face daily 
cleansing from impurity. “If I regard iniquity in my 
heart, the Lord will not hear me,” says the Psalmist. In 
prayer we stand at the tribunal of our best judgment and 
must face the verdict which such a revelation puts upon 
us. Such inner honesty caused the Publican to pray, 
“Lord, be merciful to me, a sinner.” Only the brave can 
pray, for a man needs lots of courage to face himself in 
all honesty and stand naked before His Creator. © 

- Consider again, that one of the dangers of prayer is: 
that your outlook on life will be changed. No one can 
take ten minutes a day for inner quietness without having 
it affect the standards of right and wrong in his life. Many. 
of our wrongs are done in haste; they are more thought- 
lessness than intended errors. Take time each day, either 
at the beginning to plan the day, or at the close to review 
the day’ s doings. Such reflective sees will ‚change cae 
opinions. 

‘It was said’ of Adam. that he walked ae God in ihe 
cool of the evening after the fevered heat of the day had 
passed. Things look different when you are calm. Prayer 
gives you altitude and things appear in different perspec- 
tive from the peaks than they do from the valleys. I am: 
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warning you that if you take a period of time for daily 
prayer it will change what you think is important, give 
you a new clarity of judgment, and a sense of what is 
vital. Prayer is a time exposure to truth. 


You come to God, quite sure that your immediate 
concern should be shared by God. You ask for loads lifted, 
wounds healed, and what do you get? What did Jesus 
get from His Gethsemane prayer? He got a cross. What 
did Paul get from his prayers for the removal of his 
thorn in the flesh? He got knowledge of grace sufficient 
and the discovery that the pierced skin is one of the ways 
God has of opening the heart. 

A person who felt drawn by her inner struggle into. 
St. Paul’s Cathedral in Boston, found there a little booklet 
by ‘Alexis Stein. Remember, she went to get relief from 
-her troubles, and this is what she found in this booklet: 


“You sought to be a leader of the race; you chose to i a 
‘maker of the road .. . it cannot be. .. . You are a burden 
bearer of mankind. There is the burden of the race, the 
burden of its sins and folly and its wrongs, its ignorance, its 
stupid prejudice, its willful violations of law, its innocent 
transgressions of the rules. Someone must carry that... O 
fellow bearers of the load we did not choose, the load we 
fain would have someone else carry if we could, remember 
this—the burden bearers help the world along. I know not 
how it is. I know not all the law. I am only sure of this— 
the fight each man fights behind his chamber door for cour- 
age, for patience and for faith, he fights not for himself: 
alone; he fights for all ad He fights as one who is a. 
helper of his kind, a blood brother of One who in. little 
Galilee, obscure, almost alone, was wounded for our trans- 
gressions and bruised for our iniquities and who upon the 
cross became the great burden bearer of the human race.” 


It does become clear now that prayer is a way by 
which we get assignment to tasks and make a commitment 
to a way of life. It is not a way of getting out of trouble, 
so much as a way of selecting the kind of troubles we shall 
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bear—and the reasons for bearing them. When Henry 
Stanley came out of Africa with his story of Livingstone, 
he was impressed with what prayer did for Livingstone. 
It got him into Africa, just as it got Jane Addams into Hull 
House, Grenfell into Labrador and Schweitzer into Africa. 

Prayer is not always a release from trouble, so much 
as a way of using the troubles we have, for good ends. 
Think of Milton with his blindness. What did he get from 
prayer? He got the courage to write “Paradise Lost” and 
“Paradise Regained” while in prison. What did Handel 
get from his prayers? He did not get release from his 
poverty, but he got the inspiration to write his “Messiah”. 
It was after his wife died of horrible burns that Long- 
fellow sat down to translate Dante into exquisite English. 
Prayer for these was not a cheap way of evading responsi- 
bility. It was a humble way of submitting life to our 
Creator for remaking. It was a way of learning to make 
music out of life’s remainders. It was a school in which 
was learned the skills of translating troubles into treasures. 

You will pray—that’s for sure! No one of us can live 
long in a world as fraught with danger as ours without 
prayer. When you pray, you will be standing in the 
presence of your Maker. He will indeed heal and comfort 
you, but He will do more. He will give you a commission, 
a commitment, and send you forth with work to do. It 
isn’t the coward who prays. It is the brave who pray— 
those who are willing to have life made over, and accept 
the responsibility of having a part in making life over 
about them. Prayer is not a device for changing God. It 
is a manner in which life is changed for us by the power 
of God. Will you dare to pray? 
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THE LAND OF BEGINNING AGAIN 


“Behold, I make all things new.” Revelation 21:5. 


Douglas Fairbanks, Sr., was noted for his interest in 
dangerous enterprises. On a trip around the world a din- 
ner was given in his honor in one of the cities of China. 
Among those who attended that dinner were explorers 
whose names were widely heralded—men of zest and 
daring. Douglas Fairbanks put this question to those men 
of adventure, “What is the most dangerous exploration 
left to us?” Various answers were given, each reflecting 
the interests of the speaker. One of the men who made 
fame by daring the forbidden lands of Tibet said, “The 
most dangerous adventure any man can have is to sit in 
a rocking chair and explore his own mind.” 

This astounding remark from such a man of hazards, 
highlights a truth we all know but seldom admit. Man is 
the greatest problem to himself. I have more trouble with 
myself than with anyone else. Do you? 

The basis of this difficulty is that every man is a 
stranger to himself. Supposedly we should know ourselves 
better than anyone. Yet what we do, say and become 
never ceases to make us wonder at ourselves. We are like 
the weather—as changeable as March. One day we think 
of our sorrows and we grieve; then we recall our sins and 
we laugh. We look backward with remorse and ahead 
with fear. One day we repent, the next we make New 
Year’s resolutions, and by the third day we are indifferent 
to them. Paul said it for us, “I do not understand my own 
actions . . . For I do not the things I want, but I do the 
very thing I hate . .. Wretched man that I am! Who will 
deliver me from this body of death?” 
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In times of such self despair we ask ourselves whether 
we will ever be able to make anything of ourselves. Can 
life be changed? This is more than just a problem of light 
pruning, or sociological nudges, or improving our en- 
vironment. It goes to the very core of our being. Can we 
ever make life over? 

Modern psychology has lent us many helpful aids in 

understanding ourselves. These sources tell us that such 
tension within us is normal. Indeed, the very capacity of 
man for inner strife is his mark of superiority over animal 
life. The conflict within a man’s heart ought never be. 
fully resolved, for this is “progressive integration” through 
struggle. Order comes out of turbulence. It reminds us of 
those lines of Browning: 


_ “No, when the fight begins san himself 
A man is worth something. God stoops over his head, 
Satan looks up between his feet— both tug— 
He’s left, himself in the middle: the soul awakes 
And grows. Prolong that battle through life! 
Never leave growing till the life to come.” 


? 


Come further into the matter with me and you will 
discover that we are not one person, but many. There 
are several of “me” wrapped up inside. I am a father, 
a husband, a friend, a minister, a sports enthusiast, and 
on and on. Each is a different side of “me”. Each friend- 
ship helps develop some new side, each task and associa- 
tion brings out something new. Shakespeare says. that 
“one man in his time plays many parts,” which reminds 
us of the varied roles each one of us plays. One man ex- 
plained his troubles thus, “I should Aue myself much 
better if there were not so many of me.’ 
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- “Within my earthly castle there's a crowd. 
_ There is one of us that is humble and one that is prono, 
There is one that's broken-hearted for his sins, 
And one that unrepentant sits and grins. 
` There is one that loves his neighbor as his self, 
“And one that cares for naught but fame and pelf. 
From much perplexing care 1 would be free 
If I could once determine which is me.” 


All of this is another and more picturesque way of caving 
we are a bundle of possibilities, many potential selves, all . 
wrapped up within one skin. ; 


- More than that, what makes a man an T 
person is that he is able to direct which self shall have 
the ascendency within him. If some one contends that is 
too broad a-statement, and reminds us how much inheri- 
tance, social environment, instruction and associations 
predetermine our conduct, 1 would not argue with him. 
Granted all of that, nevertheless a man is only an account- 
able person to society if he is able to have alternate 
-choices. He must be able to direct the choice. No man 
need remain the way he is, There is no final compulsion 
outside himself. The basic choice is at last, his own. 

- Whether we direct the change or not, change is con- 
tantly taking place within us. We are not the same from 
day to day. With time we age, and with experience we 
learn. Time changes everything. Age and interests change. 
Our physical bodies are being constantly replaced. We 
are told that a complete change takes place every seven 
years. Let not the evidence of change create fear within 
us, nor the threat of change overawe us. The question is 
not whether life can be changed, but in what direction 
shall we guide the change. - 

Once there was a man who so completely altered his 
tife that he was given a new name to epitomize that 
change. His name was Peter—a fascinating character to 
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me. As a man he was most like what I know myself to 
be. I see myself reflected in his vascillations. And he was 
a fisherman! The rough language of this man was excuse- 
able to anyone who ever snarled a net or tried to unwind 
a back lash. The neighbors knew all about Peter with his 
rough and ready ways; knew his temperament to be as 
unpredictable as the storms on Galilee. They knew his 
boisterous good nature when he was pleased and his sulk- 
ing temper when angry. 

Then, one spring day—if it was not spring in the sea- 
sons, it was spring in Peter's life,—Simon, the impetuous, 
impulsive, immature, met this Stranger of Galilee. When 
the Teacher inquired his name and gave him a new name, 
there must have been laughs of scorn go through that 
crowd. This Stranger called him “Peter,” a name that 
means something firm and dependable like a rock. They 
would have called him “Windy,” so changeable was he. 
They thought this only proved how little the Stranger 
knew of their neighbor. 

That day Simon got a new mental image of himself 
as Peter. Not neighborly gossip, but history relates the 
final tale of who was right that day. He did become just 
that—firm and steadfast, a veritable foundation of the 
first Christian fellowship. What happened to Simon to 
make him Peter, may provide a clue as to how we can 
get from the person we are, to the person we ought to be. 

Isn’t this a truth you have found within yourself— 
there is some of Simon in every Peter. Or, we sometimes 
say, “There is so much bad in the best of us and so much 
good in the worst of us . . .” We are each an awkward 
combination of good and bad. No man is ever good by 
avoiding evil. To be good is more than the absence of evil, 
but it is the conquest of it. Every man has a battlefield 
within himself on which the struggle goes on continually 
over whether this impulse or that shall be followed. We 
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are a blending of good and evil and everyone has his own 
adversary to contend with. 

- A. J. Gossip, in a biographical sketch of one of Edin- 
burgh’s great preachers, W. M. MacGregor, conceded, 
“He had a difficult nature to manage.” We little dream 
the ferocity of some of these struggles. The battle of 
moods, tempers and desires is an unending one, with no 
complete victories. Greatness does not diminish this, it 
accentuates it. No one of us is born without the necessity 
for inner struggle for mastery. The lion, the ape, the tiger, 
and even the ass have their residence within us. 

‘Now if modern novelists were the sole judge, we are 
totally commanded by the Simon side of our nature; the 
brute is ever master of the ideal in all too many present 
day novels. Well, we may not be altogether saints, but 
neither are we totally sinners. Hence, the second paradox 
is this—there is something of Peter in every Simon. This 
is merely a figurative way of saying that within the worst 
of us is some spark of goodness never totally quenched. 
No man ever sinks so low that he is beyond the beckoning 
of his best self. 

Some years ago a lad in Pasadena saw an event which 
made him bitter. You may recall that in the Olympic 
Games in Germany Jesse Owens won the hundred yard 
dash. Do you also recall that the world record was beaten 
by two men that day? The second man finished just a 
foot behind Owens and also bettered the existent record. 
Detroit welcomed home Jesse Owens with a great ovation, 
but the lad who finished second returned to his home 
town of Pasadena and received a chilling reception be- 
cause he was a negro. 

This lad of my story saw it all and it turned him 
bitter. His bitterness turned him against society and he 
became so anti-social that soon he ended up in Juvenile 
Court. The probation that was granted marked him as a 
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troublesome boy, but. worthy of help. He was placed 
under the care of the minister of a negro church. This 
minister put him to work teaching a class—a bit of daring 
venture! The boy grew to be a lad all Pasadena was 
proud of. 


Now my story leaps to an outstanding Methodist lay- 
man, Branch Rickey, manager of the Brooklyn Dodgers. 
He had become convinced the time was ripe for breaking 
the color bar in national baseball. From actually hundreds 
of possible players, he picked this Pasadena boy to play 
on his team, on the basis of his earned record and his even 
temper. You have anticipated me, for you know this lad 
was Jackie Robinson, and no lad of eight or eighty needs 
to be told what Jackie has done in baseball the past few 
years. 


This negro was not ignored when he returned to 
Pasadena. An inter-racial dinner was given in his honor. 
At Jackie’s insistence the minister who had guided him 
was brought to the head table. When Jackie replied to 
the tributes paid him, he leaned over the table, pointing 
to Karl Downs, his minister, and said, “This minister and 
the church of Jesus Christ was the making of me.” Who 
would have believed that in this incorrigible boy there 
lay a sleeping giant of fine character? Who, but one 
whom Christ had touched? Yes, there is something of 
Peter, of firm, fine character, in each of us. 


We cannot remain on the fence all of lives, for life 
is real and urgent. If Simon doesn’t become Peter, then 
the alternate happens and Peter gets smothered in Simon. 
If we do not rise above our worst, our worst overwhelms 
our best. Life does not stand still, but is always on its 
way towards getting made up. The actor tends to become 
like the part he plays. The tanner’s hands are dyed the 
color of his dyes. The workman not only shapes the wood, 
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but has his hands shaped by the tools. Never a perfect 
balance; always some side is rising to ascendency. Every- 
thing is bought at the price of something else. 

Now had you occasion to ask Peter about this change 
in his life, undoubtedly he would have frankly told you 
he did-not do it himself. It was not a change on his part, 
it was an awakening. Jesus did not change him, did not 
say “Thou wilt become Peter.” No, He said, “Thou ART 
Peter.” It was already there. The real person was the 
better person. Jesus reached into Peter’s mind and brought 
into conscious awareness this real nature. He was not a 
weakling, shifting and shiftless, but he was stalwart, true, 
upright—just like the rock of Gibraltar. — 


This does not end the story of Peter, for you will recall 
the Simon was still with him and he had his discourage- 
ments. There were times when the good looked fictitious 
and the evil appeared to be the real. Especially was this 
true on that day when they took his Master and led Him 
to a criminal’s death, after cruel shame. 


That was a bit too much for Peter. He couldn’t stand 
firm that long. He began to recount some of the sacrifices 
he had made, what he had given up to be a follower of 
this Nazarene. His family had lost him as a bread winner; 
his wife’s clothes were shabby; his children were poorly 
fed, and worst of all, they were scorned because he had 
left them to become a fanatical follower of a dreamer. 
He suddenly became aware of the price they were paying 
for his devotion to Jesus and it looked like the price was 
too high. This was too much for Peter’s pride. With dis- 
appointment and ill concealed bitterness he washed his 
hands of the impossible scheme of Jesus and went back 
to his nets. He thought he could be happy once again 
about his boats. 


That was the worst of all. Once you have tasted being 
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a fisher of men it is tame work to cast nets for fish. Once 
you have had salt on your tongue, a saltless diet is un- 
bearable. Peter thought he could go back and be content 
again with his.old way of life, but could not. He had 
passed what trans-oceanic pilots call “the point of no 
return.” 


O, Peter, how often have we followed you there! We 
grew tired of the uphill pull of goodness when all about 
us were folks taking raucous fun out of life with their 
evil ways. We called ourselves prudes, hair-shirts and 
kill-joys and thought the worst punishment that could 
be meted out to us would be to be denied some of these 
pleasures. The evil looked so very attractive and our 
good causes so uninterestingly prosaic. Now we know 
better. There IS something worse. It is to have seen the 
sunrise and be condemned to a dungeon of darkness; to 
have savored the best in fellowship at our Father’s table 
and then be reduced to “what the swine did eat”. Is there 
any hell deeper than this, or more soul scourging? 


Peter could not stand it, nor could he stand himself 
in the return engagement as a fisherman. After that night 
of fruitless efforts he saw the Master waiting on the shore. 
He poled his way to land and fell at His feet, protesting 
to his Master his undying affection. “Thou knowest I 
love thee.” Thrice he made his affirmation, as if to make 
up for the three denials. Then he knew what every 
changed soul knows; it was not Simon who became Peter. 
It was God who made Peter out of Simon. It was the grace 
of God that did what Peter was never able to do of 
himself. God made him and could remake him. 


Only God is strong enough to do all this. Since He 
started it, He can best finish it in each of us. No one 
need be denied this new start, for every day, this very 
day, can be your Land of Beginning Again. 
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“T wish there were some wonderful place 
In the Land of Beginning Again 
Where all our mistakes and all our heartaches 
And all our poor selfish grief 
Could be dropped like a shabby old coat at the door, 
= never put on any more. 
—Louis Fletcher (Mrs. Booth) Tarkington. 


oe ae 
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BE NOT AFRAID 
“. . . Because I live, ye shall live also.” John 14:19. 


It may be all right to chide those Emmaus disciples 
for their fears and panics about how death had robbed 
them of their leader, had thrust an unwelcome hand to 
ruin their plans and had crushed to earth their fairest 
hopes, but it all depends upon where YOU stand. As a 
youth of nineteen I stood beside my mother’s body, looked 
into the frozen features, the still lips, the cold cheeks, 
and death was a fearful thief that had robbed me of my 
most priceless possession. I will always remember wander- 
ing out of the orange groves above the city, into the hills, 
and spending hours wrestling with my grief. 


In the years that have followed, I have been a frequent 
companion of death, sharing that fateful hour when a 
soul launches out into the vast unknown, with some of 
God’s noblest souls. I have accompanied the discarded 
shell of a body for hundreds, while we gave the last rites 
of love and the services of memory to mourning loved 
ones. Once it affected me to a point of illness. Now I am 
used to it. I had youth on my side, and death was remote 
and mysterious, covered over with a confident but un- 
specified faith that God could unravel this mystery, too. 

There was a day when death came to sit by my bed 
and stand like a specter stalking me, accusing me of 
wasted hours and days, threatening to snatch me from the 
circle of my family to that great democracy which levels 
all men into a common dust. I was no longer a spectator; 
death was a forceful reality. The thread of life was un- 
veiled as being precariously thin. Now when you stand 
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THERE, stabbed into the awareness that death is not just 
an occasional visitor to our community, but comes some 
time to every man and demands an account for his soul, 
you walk the Emmaus road with new understanding. 
Then you ask the question that Job first posed, “If a man 
die, shall he live again?” 

There is a conspiracy of concealment among us, that 
we ought not to talk about such matters. It sounds too 
morbid and gloomy. We want our minister to talk of 
happier things. We pay well our morticians to aid us in 
concealing the fact of death. We dress the body in its 
Sunday best, rouge the cheeks to simulate life, leave 
glasses on the face, and then cover the crudity of a casket 
with blankets of flowers. 

From where the minister sits he watches the friends 
pass by and notes how many of them avert their faces as 
if they could thus refuse to look on death and acknowledge 
its reality. They say, “How natural. Just asleep”—not 
thinking that none of us sleep in our best clothes or with 
our glasses on. This aspirin age considers any frank facing 
of death as treason to life. We hasten to conceal the 
presence of death among us. And at what fearful cost! 

The one way which surely robs us of comfort before 
the tragedy of death is to deny it. Thus the whole dignity 
of death is distorted. We have forgotten one of the first 
principles of all good acting—the art of a good exit. There 
is a gracious way to enter and leave the stage. One ought 
not to blunder off it, or slide into some trap door. Not only 
is death robbed of its importance and dignity, we bury our 
fears deep within us where they result in all sorts of 
frustrations and nightmares. There is no healing in de- 
ception. You cannot heal a wound by denying that you 
are hurt. Nor should we al life by o its 
unmasking hour. 

' Every man of us, whatever our religious affiliation, 
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has to come to terms with the simple fact that life on this 
present stage has an entrance and an exit, and our time 
is limited. At first it stretches interminably before us and 
death is very remote. But experience, the careless laundry- 
man, shrinks time for us. The aches and pains to which 
the body is heir, brings harbingers that some time our 
spirit must cast loose its moorings from its outmoded 
and outworn body and set sail on vaster seas. 

For many of us, we set aside such considerations by 
simply saying, “When your time comes, you will go.” 
Many of our lads in uniform found comfort in this fatal- 
ism which enabled them to dismiss all thoughts of death 
as being unprofitable. It is one thing to find methods of 
removing the fear of death; it is quite another thing to 
deceive yourself into thinking you cannot die. Maybe you 
can face death with utter resignation when that hour 
comes, but it does appear to those of us who frequent the 
sick room that those die best who are prepared for it. 

You may well consider it a matter of indifference for 
your own self, but can you be indifferent when death 
lays a restraining hand on some precious loved one? You 
cannot find much comfort in fatalism then. You want 
to push aside the curtain of mystery and know for your- 
self what adventures lie ahead for your dear ones. Fatal- 
ism is merely a method of postponing composing your soul 
about the inevitable fact that you must be dispossessed 
of this earthly body one day. 

We are now dealing with a mystery, for who really 
knows what death is? But why be driven by fears about 
death when there is much we can know about it? The 
report of our senses is that death is the destruction to 
elementary dust of the housing of our spirits. As far as 
we can see, we see only the disintegrating body, the cold 
cheeks, the still hands and silent lips that make the death 
mask on the features. Well, you know more than that. 
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You know that your body is always dying and being 
born. Each day you discard some tissue of the body; you 
wash it off the skin, trim it off the nails. When injury or 
illness demands, you can operate and amputate. Life goes 
‚on in spite of these “little deaths” that are commonplace 
to every day. E 

How shall we explain this combination of life and 
death in one body in terms of death or in terms of life? 
One interprets the other. There could be no life without 
this continual dying, casting off of outworn forms. Life 
throws more light upon death, for death at most is but the 
punctuation of the sentence; life is the meaning of the 
words. 

C. S. Lewis suggests a helpful analogy. Have you ever 
listened to music that was written for an orchestra, being 
played on a piano? It lacks something, played on one 
instrument, which only a full orchestra can supply. Now 
the keys have to be violins, now they must be trumpets, 
but always an inadequate instrument for orchestra music. 
How shall you best understand that music? If you know 
the orchestration, you will appreciate the piano trans- 
position because you will always hear in the lesser in- 
strument the intent of the greater. This body is always 
struggling to express something which defies expression 
through its limited facilities. There are always “Unfin- 
ished Symphonies” like Schubert’s. The greater explains 
the lesser, as life helps to explain death. 

There is more light upon death available to you. Do 
you recall the play made into a movie several years ago— 
“Mr. Brink”? Mr. Brink is death who tramps the earth. 
Lionell Barrymore, a crippled grandfather, devoted to 
his grandson, finds Mr. Brink is stalking him. With the 
aid of a dog, he gets Mr. Brink up a tree and keeps him 
there, so all dying stops. It looks like a good trick until 
the grandson is hurt in a terrible accident and is beyond 
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the reach of surgical skill. He lingers in horrible pain. 
There is no relief for him because death has been treed. 
At last the grandfather comes to the foot of the tree and 
bargains with Mr. Brink. He will let him down if Death 
will take the lad out of his pain, and also will take the 
grandfather with him so the lad won’t be frightened to 
go alone. So the fact that death can be God’s Kindest angel 
_ was damatized, lest we forget it. 

There was one other drama in much the same vein, 
written in those between-the-war years, entitled “Death 
Takes a Holiday”. Death again walks the earth, trying 
to find why men are afraid of him. He is personable and 
even interesting, but when men or women look deep into 
his eyes they clutch their throats and flee from him. Until 
at last a young woman falls in love with him. Even know- 
ing who he is does not frighten her. Death at last finds 
what conquers him—it is love; for love is ever lord of 
life and death. Remember how John says it? “We know 
we have passed from death into life, because we love the 
brethren.” So death and the fear of death can be con- 
quered, by love. 

Now we turn to the one who showed us best what 
love can be, and see what Jesus did to interpret death to 
us. The one occasion we have record of Jesus’ tears was 
when he learned of the death of Lazarus. See, he did 
not dismiss it easily. Nor was it easy for him to die on 
that cross. His wrestling and anguish of spirit in three 
hours upon the cross show how even in him the coming 
of death was not a casual experience, but accompanied 
by a great tugging between body and spirit. 

It is apparent that Jesus did not look at death just as 
we do. As he stood beside Jairus’ daughter that day, the 
girl looked dead. Jesus said, “Weep not, she is not dead, 
but sleepeth.” When he went to Mary and Martha he said 
of Lazarus, “I go that I may wake him out of sleep.” So 
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he found the closest parallel to death in our experience 
of sleep. . 

That kind of death wasn’t so fearful, but there was 
another matter. “The soul that sinneth, it shall surely 
die.” “The wages of sin is death.” These are from the 
Scriptures. There was something far more to be concerned 
about than physical death, and Jesus summed it up thus, 
“Be not afraid of them that kill the body . . .” So there 
is something worse than death. Sin lifting its ugly head 
is more fearful, for it is the death of the soul, even as 
love is the life of the soul. To Jesus, the greatest con- 
sideration was love, for love was synonymous with life, 
just as sin was the synonym of death. 

If you live with this Jesus of Scripture and the Christ 
of experience, there are at least three lights he throws 
upon death that robs it of its fears. “Except a grain of 
wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth alone . . .” 
he said, and then tried to help us see the naturalness of 
little deaths. Spring can only come when seeds die to 
give life. Life is growth, casting off outmoded garments, 
sloughing off old ties and reaching ahead. 

To live is to grow. Consider the baby in the mother’s 
womb. It has protection, security, warmth. Why should 
it leave? Yet the birth process wrenches it loose from its 
umbilical ties to find a new shelter in the mother’s arms 
and at her breast. Birth is dying a little. 

The parents who stand at the door watching their 
firstborn go off to school for the first time know what it 
is to die a little. Unless babyhood dies, childhood isn’t 
born. Death is in trying to stay the process of growth. To 
eagerly anticipate each stage of growth as the unfolding 
of a mystery, is to live. Thrusting aside the ancient past 
without a backward look, putting your hand to the plow 
and not looking back—that is life and learning to live. 
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That putting behind you of the past is practicing dying 
a little each day. 

The second light on death is what faith brings. Sup- 
pose you had no memory. When this day awoke you, it 
was a thrilling gift. It grew in light and warmth until 
noon. Then you beheld the light shifting westward and 
waning. The evening clouds began to rob you of the sun 
and you were frightened, for darkness was about to swal- 
low up the earth. Finally the sun plunged into the west 
out of sight and darkness enveloped you. Why does not 
this fearful night terrify us, and the closing of each day 
bring panic? Why? Simply because we have memory. 
You know from your memory that each day closes thus 
and that within twelve hours the sun will appear. So you 
lie down to restful sleep and benefit by the darkness. 

Now what memory is to your fears of the day, faith is 
to your fears of eternity. This is not a peculiar faith. It is 
the same faith which gets you through each day. It is the 
basic faith in life, the goodness and justice of God. You 
know very little about what tomorrow may bring, but 
that does not destroy your faith. If He who sees eternity 
gives you tomorrow, dare you trust Him for tomorrow’s 
tomorrow? 

At last death comes for what it is to all of us. It is 
life’s greatest adventure. To those who maintain the 
childlike trust of Kingdom builders, it has no fears. To 
those who have kept their zest for life, it is a mystery 
about to unfold, given by the same hand that gave us life 
and love. Death is to them the surrender to a great faith 
in God. It is Jesus on the cross saying, “Father, into Thy 
hands I commend my spirit.” It is R. L. Stevenson saying 
on his deathbed, “If this is death, it is easier than life.” 

This faith so captured the imagination of those first 
Christians that they defied Rome and all of Caesar’s 
power, for they knew that his power stopped at the grave. 
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One of Rome’s emperors said of them, “These Christians, 
how well they die!” It is reflected in the confidence of 
many a Christian’s final hours when he says, “Though I 
walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I will 
fear no evil, for Thou art with me.” For them death is not 
a tragedy, but a triumph. - 

Some may argue, others may debate, but the Christian 
whose heart is God’s has a salt on his tongue that tells 
him his taste for life is not mocked. He sees stars in his 
night and in the valley of the shadow he hears the the 
rustle of wings. He knows Christ is risen—not from 
Scripture alone, but because he feels Him risen in his 
own heart. This I firmly and utterly believe. 
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